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HERODOTOS IN THE GREEK RENASCENCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


THe Direct INFLUENCE OF ANCIENT WRITERS UPON 
THE RENASCENCE. 


That writers of the Greek Renascence are much indebted to 
older authorities is an undisputed fact. But it is not so clear who 
the older authorities are—possibly all the classic writers down 
through the ten orators, ar Homer, Herodotos, Early Comedy. 
There are those who say that this influence was through later 
writers who were themselves indebted to the old masters, 
Especially is it claimed for any who might have used Herodotos, 
that the authority was rather Ephoros and Theopompos, or even 
writers still later. To refute this latter position, it is necessary 
to study the history of prose composition between the two periods, 
the decadence and the revival, the fall and the rise in the ex- 
cellence of composition. Blass’ has compiled and elaborated 
Dionysios of Halicarnassos, Cicero, and Quintilian.? The desig- 
nating terms, Atticism and Asianism, mean respectively Attic 
simplicity and a departure therefrom, so called not from any 
Asiatic influence, but from the fact that during the prevalence 
of Asianism the greatest literary activity was in Asia Minor, 
though the demoralization was prevalent in all Greek com- 
munities, having originated probably at Athens. ‘The Old 
Oratory was an art, and was therefore based upon a theory. 
The New Oratory was a knack, and was founded upon practice.” 
The. mention of oratory is significant, for it must be noted that 


'Die Griechische Beredsamkeit in dem Zeitraum von Alexander bis auf 
Augustus. 
*Cf. Jebb, The Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeus, 2, C. 24. 
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the whole development of which we are treating was, as Schmid * 
has clearly pointed out, through the department of oratory rather 
than through philosophy or poetry, and the terms Atticism and 
Asianism must be so understuod, though the developments through 
these influences were by no means cunfined to one department. 
What is the period of this Asianism? Roughly speaking, from 
300 to 100 B.c., part of which is shrouded in darkness.2 7 pép 
apxaia cal dirocodos pyropixn ... . dpktapévn péev aro Tis 
"ArcEdvdpou trou Maxedovos reXeuvtiis exrveiv xai papaiverOas 
Kat oAiyov, eri 5€ THs xa nuas nAtKias puxpov Sejoaca eis 
téXos navicBa. In accordance with this, Cicero says* of De- 
metrius: Hic primus inflexit orationem, and Quintilian:‘ quin 
etiam Phalerea illum Demetrium, quamquam is primus inclinasse 
dicitur, multum ingenii habuisse et facundiae fateor. Demetrius 
flourished from 320 B.c. His style was ornate, luxurious, artificial.® 
History was more influenced by the school of Isocrates. The 
representative of decline in this school was the Isocratean, Cal- 
listhenes, who flourished at the time of Alexander. Omitting 
others, we find Asianism fully developed in Hegesias about 270 
B.c., whom Strabo® wrongly calls the founder of Asianism. He 
was consciously opposed to Attic Oratory, though Lysianic diction 
can be detected in his short, choppy, oratorical style.’ But in 
his historical works there is more splendor, more ornamentation :® 
Thy Eupetpov Kal évpvOyuov rAéEwv, Ws Ta TOANA TaY “Hynaiov 
Tov pyTopos Kal rav "Actav@v KadXovpévav pntopwv.’ ‘These two 
styles—the pointed and choppy and the flowing and ornate—con- 
tinued for two centuries, going from bad to worse. Omitting 
further reference to this development, we turn to the reaction in 
favor of Atticism, which seems to have begun with Hermagoras 
of Temnos about 110 B.c.° Volkmann also” furnishes abundant 


1Uber den Kulturgeschichtlichen Zusammenhang und die Bedeutung der 
Griechischen Renaissance in der Rémerzeit. 

2'V. Dionysios of Halicarnassos, De Oratoribus Antiquis I. 

* Brutus, 38. #10. 1. 80. 5'V. Cicero, Orator, 92. 

®C. 648. ™Cf. Cicero, Brutus 286, Orat. 226, 230. 

8Cf. Theon, Progymnasmata, Sp. 2. 71. 9. 

®°Cf. Dion. Hal., De Compositione, 4 and 18. 

10'V, Blass, Gr. Bered., p. 85. 

11 Die Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer. 
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evidence that Hermagoras followed regular rhetorical divisions 
in his work instead of making use, like his immediate predecessors, 
of what came to him solely in practical experience, and that the 
Asianic style of oratory, which was without technical science, 
began to be changed first about the middle or end of the second 
century B.C. by Hermagoras, a technologist of the first rank, 
who united theory and practice in a most. praiseworthy manner. 
Schmid’ claims that the reaction originated first in the island 
of Rhodes and that Apollonios and Molon tried not so much to 
oppose Asianism as to dampen the prevailing spirit of exaggeration. 
In 92 8.c. L. Plotius opened a school of rhetoric in Rome, which 
date may mark the watershed. At that time Hortensius was the 
representative of Asianism in Latin, having “combined its two 
manners, sententious point and florid declamation.” Cicero himself 
was partly under the influence of this school, but as representative 
of the Atticising style he may claim the credit of destroying the 
ultra Asianism of Hortensius and later of leaning toward the 
Attic. His inborn sense of strength and aptness made him strike 
a medium and avoid the extreme rigorousness of the Atticists. 
This success of the Romans forced the Greek writers of the time 
to try to shape a new prose literature. Revived Atticism proper 
may be said to date from Calvus, about 60 B.c., being completed, 
in a sense, in Dionysios of Halicarnassos and Caecilius. Of course 
there were various schools of Atticists, imitators of Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Lysias, Hyperides, Demosthenes, all of them drawing 
more or less from Greek literature as a whole or from certain 
departments of it in keeping with their style and subject of 
composition. 

This is sufficient to show that such writers as Dio Chrysostom 
and Lucian could have imitated no writer after 320 B.c. But 
there has been no mention of Ephoros and Theopompos. Recall 
the fact that Callisthenes, the Isocratean, the first historical repre- 
sentative of Asianism, was a contemporary of Alexander. Add 
to this that both Ephoros and Theopompos were pupils of Isocrates, 
that both were contemporaries: of Alexander, the latter quite a 
favorite. Certainly no one could contend that Ephoros and 


1V. note 1, p. 2. 
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Theopompos were exponents of the Asianic style, but we must 
recognize that within two or three decades ufter they flourished 
Asianism was fully developed: such changes must come about 
gradually. Dionysios of Halicarnassos' says of Theopompos: 
et © tmrepeidey ev Tovros, ép ols padiot av éarrovdaxe, THS 
Te ouuTAOKHs TV havnévTav ypayudrov Kal THs KUKALKHS 
evpvOuias TeV Teptodwy Kal THs opoedeias TOV ynLaATIC LOD, 
Tov apeivov ay Hy avtos éavTov Kata THY dpdaow.? Even if 
it be denied that these two writers show signs of Asianism, the 
fact that they are ultra-Isocratean would preclude the possibility 
of confusing their influence with the influence of Herodotos, 
though they themselves may have been largely indebted to 
Herodotos. 


CHAPTER II. 


GREEK AND RoMAN ESTIMATES OF HERODOTOS. 


Since it is true that imitation was the main element of strength 
in the Renascence, there must be a study of imitation, of the 
writers imitated, of the basis of imitation, of the degree and the 
success of imitation. Such studies have been numerous for almost 
every field of literary composition: after the revival was begun 
through the department of oratory and each of the more important 
orators had a considerable following, other styles of composition 
on other than oratorical subjects found other sources from which 
to draw. Much has been written of the influence of Homer, of 
' the comic poets, of Plato. Herodotos has received little attention. 
The reasons for studying Herodotos in this connection are based 
not only upon the results to be presented in the following chapters, 
but also upon the opinions of classical writers themselves from 
the time of Aristotle through the Renascence, including the 
Rhetoricians, who, by their studies and criticisms, have given 
many points of individuality in Herodotos worthy of imitation. 
Observe a few of their statements. 


1Ad Cn. Pomp. 6. * Cf. Cicero, Orat. 151. 
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Aristotle’s all-important statement! is the basis of a fundamental 
imitation of Herodotos: trav Sé rAéEw avdynn elvat 7 eipopévnv 
xalt@ cuvdécpm piav, dotrep ai év Tois SiOupdwBous avaBonrai, 
q) Kateotpappévny Kai opoiay Tails TOY apyaiwy ToinTaY avTe- 
oTpodos. % pev ody eipopervn ré£is 7) apyaia éotiv: ‘Hpodorov 
@oupiou 48 iatopins aodeEis: Tav’Tn yap mpoTepoy pév ArravTes, | 
viv é od trodXol ypavrar. 

Cicero says:* apud Herodotum patrem historiae et apud Theo- 
pompum sunt innumerabiles fabulae ; also,* tanta est eloquentia, 
ut me quidem, quantum ego Graece scripta intellegere possum, 
magno opere delectet; and,‘ quid enim aut Herodoto dulcius, 
Then he particularizes:*° alter (H.) enim sine ullis salebris quasi 
sedatus amnis fluit ; and,° itaque et Herodotus et eadem superiorque 
aetas numero caruit (this statement is contradicted by Quintilian), 
Add :’ si quae veteres illi (H. et . .) apte numeroseqne dixerunt, 
ea [sic] non numero quaesito, sed verborum collocatione ceciderunt. 

Dionysius ® has much to say of Herodotos by way of comparison 
with Thucydides. After speaking of Herodotos’ tmdfecis and 
selection, he says: 7 péev ‘Hpoddorou didbeots év drracw émiekns, 
Kal Tots pev ayabois cuvndopévn, Trois Sé KaKxois cuvaryovca. 
Again, 7 xaQapd rTois Gvopact wal tov ‘EXAnviKOY yapaKxThpa 
o@fovea Siddextos. Herodotos excels likewise in évdpryeza, nd5ov7, 
répyris. Add: aperav 7 Kuptwrarn 76 wpétrov’ TavTnv o‘Hpodotos 
axptBot parXrov 7 Bovevdidns, and: dsadépovar dé Kara TovTo 
padrwoTa adrnrOwP, tL TO pev “Hpodorov KdAXos idapoy éort, 
gpoBepov dé Td @ovevdidov, and: thos bé xal xadrXos Kal peyado- 
wpérrecav Kal TO Neyopevoy iStws WAdG pa ioroptxov ‘Hpddoros éyeu.? 

Strabo" refers to Herodotos frequently and classes him as to 
trustworthiness with Hesiod, Homer, the tragedians. 

Pliny cites him in many places as an authority. 

Quintilian says :" dulcis et candidus et fusus Herodotus, remissis 
adfectibus melior, sermonibus, voluptate. Note especially:” et 
historiae, quae currere debet ac ferri, minus convenissent insistentes 


1 Ars Rhetorica, 3. 9. *De Legibus, 1. 1. 5. ® De Oratore, 2. 55. 
4Fragment, 2. 49. §Orator, 39. STIb., 186. TIb., 219. 
®Cf. Ad Cn. Pomp., Usener’s edition, pp. 50f£, and De Imitatione, pp. 20 ff. 
*Cf. De Compositione Verborum, chs, 4 and 10. 

10 C. 508. 110, 1. 18. 199, 4. 18. 
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clausulae et debita actionibus resperatio et cludendi inchoandique 
sententias ratio. In Herodoto vero cum omnia, ut ego quidem 
sentio, leniter fluunt, tum ipsa dedAexros habet eam jucunditatem, 
ut latentes etiam numeros complexa videatur: a better judgment 
than Cicero’s. Dio Chrysostom says of Herodotos just what we 
should expect. It may be as well to quote here witat he says of 
some other historians whom we shall have occasion to consider :* 
‘“Hpodotm pev ody, ef wore evppocivns coe Sei, peta TroAARS 
novytas évrevEe. Tod yap averpévov cal To yAUKU Tis atrayyenias 
trovovay Twapéfe. pvOddes padrrov 4} ioropixoy TO ciyypappya 
elvat. Tov 5é dxpwv @ovnvdidns éuol Soxet xat rav Sevtépwv 
@coroptros. Kal yap pntopixov te mept thy amayyedtay TOV 
oyov eye: Kat ov“ advvaros ovdSe ddiyos rept THY Epunveiar, 
Kat TO padvpov aept Tas rAEEELs OY OTW gadArOV, woTE cE 
Avarjcat. "“Edopos S& woAAnv pev ioropiay trapadidwct, To dé 
trrriov Kab avetpévoy Ths amayyéerias cot ovK émiTndecov. 

Lucian, whom we are to study more closely, says :? ‘Hpodorov 
ele pev nal Ta Adra pipnoacbar Svvarov Fv: ov mdavta dypt 
Sca mpocny avto—peilov yap evyns TodTO ye—aAAA Kav Ev éx 
Tov amdvrwyv, olov } KdAXNOS TOV AOyw 7 dppoviay avTaY } Td 
oixelov TH "lavia nat TO mpoadues } Tis yvauns TO TepiTTOV Hj 
Sca pupia Kara éxeivos dua wdvta acvArNaBRwv exer Tépa Tis ets 
pipnow érridos: & 5é érroincey él Tois cuyypaupact Kal ws 
TWorXOV Atos Tos" EAANoww amracww év Bpaye xatéorn, Kal éyo Kat 
ov cal GdXos dv pipnoaipeOa. He speaks® further of the great 
reputation of Herodotos.‘ 

The Greek Rhetoricians say much more than can be quoted 
here. Note first a general remark :° povos ‘Hpodoros “Opunpixo- 
TaTos éyéveTo.® 

Again, a general remark upon description:’ éxdppacis éote 
NOvyos Tepinynwatixos évapyas om’ dw adywv TO Sydovpevoy 
. . . kat map ‘Hpoddte@ 7d eldos tis iBid0s Kal Trav irTev Tov 
TwoTapiov Kat TOV KpoKodeitNov Tav Aiyurrriov. 


10r, 18. 10. ? Herodotus I (1. 831-832). *Tb., 2. 

*Cf. Hist. 42 (2. 55); 54 (2. 64); Ver. Hist. 2. 31 (2. 127); Philops. 2 (3. 30); 
Balt. 78 (2. 310); *De Domo 20 (3. 201); [Macrob.] 10 (3. 214). 

5 wep) Spous, Spengel 1. 262, 28. 

®Cf. Demetrius, wep) épunvelas (wep) cvvOérav dvopdrwv), Sp. 3, 287. 6. 

T™Theon., xpoyupydopata (wrepl éxppdoews), Sp. 2. 118. 6. 
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Then more particularly, beginning with Hermogenes:' to yap 
qv Kavédatrns, nal ro Kpotcos fv, nal ta tovadta otto pev 
elopepoueva Kat opOotnta wal xabapov mrovei TOV AOyov Kat 

a ’ V4 > A 4 , 
cag, et dé mraytdoats, ov ToltatdTa éotat, olov Kpoicou évtos 
cat Kavdavnrov Svtos, ef Néyous.? 

Again:* réEis 5é yAuKeia 9 Te THs aderetas idia mapa THY 

¢€ a 9 e / UA 
xaBapav pnbeica eivar nal ere % trountixn. Tatty rou Kab 
“Hpodoros tis yAuKitnTos pddtota weppovtTixas éyphoato pev 
cal weOodors Kab évvotats, alotrep nal iets éeyapaxrnpiloper THY 
yrunirnta, NEE Te Exdotn idia pev THS ahedeias TOANAKOV, BoTEP 

, 9 a A 4 A \ 4 rg 
énéyopen, exeiOev S€ pdrsora StapKy éoxe THY yrAUKUTNTA, Gre Kal 
avtny evOus THv SudXEKTOY ToINTLKaS TWpoEiAETO El7rEiv. 

Again :* év toivuy trois nal’ ioropiay tavnyupixots travnyupe- 

4 4 b ee , \ 5] 4 A re) 
KoTaros éotw 0 ‘Hpodoros, ro § altiov Ste peta Tod Kabapod Kab 
eVKpLWods TroAUs éoTL Tais HOovais Kad yap Tails évvoiats pvOtKais 

\ e 4 a , a f / 
ovyedov amdcais: Kal TH NEEL TrounTiKT KexpnTat Storov, KT. 
Again:° an example of wapeuBor}: Kpoicos Fv Avdds pév ro 
yévos, trais 5¢ "AXudrTew, Tupavvos Sé éOvéwy Tav évTds “AXvos 
A @ ? N / \ Us 
ToTapov, ds péwy amo peonuBpins petakdD Zvpwyv [Te] Kal 
Tladdaryover |. 
Y 

Again:® trav pévto. xddov nal Kompatav To.ovToy cuvTt- 
Oeuévwv mpos GAAnAa auviotavras ai Trepiodos dvopalopuevar, 
"Eott yap tweptodos svoTnpa éx KONO 7) Kompdtov evKaTacTpo- 
dav pos THv Sidvoray THY UTroKeLpéevnv amrnpTicpévoy .. . 7 O€ 
Tis Sunpnpévn épunvera Kareitat, 7 eis KONA AEAUpLEVTN OV pdra 
GAANnAOLS TUYNpTNwéva, ws 7 ‘“Exataiov, cal Ta TrEloTA TOV 
‘H 5 / } 5X e 3» , a 7 

podorou, Kat drws 7) apyaia traca. 


lerep) ideqv (wep) xadapdrnros f nabapdy évvolwv), Sp. 2. 278.4, [These refer- 
ences are in the order of occurrence in Spengel. } 

2Cf. Ib., 2. 278. 17. 2b. (wept yAuedrntos), 2. 362. 8. 

4Ib., 2. 421. 5. 

5 Alexander, rep! oxnpudrwy (wep xapeuforfjs), 3. 39.20. The example is from 
Hat. 1. 6. 

6 Demetrius, rep) ‘Epunvelas (wep) repiddwv), 3. 262. 17. 

TCf. ib., 3. 264. 20; 3. 272.15; Hermog., 2. 238 ff; Aristotle, A. R. 3. 9 ff. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Dio CHRYSOSTOM, ARRIAN, AELIAN, PHILOSTRATOS. 


From the reaction in favour of the old masters, the beginning of 
which was described in the first chapter, the period of the Renas- 
cence may be said to date, roughly stated, from the middle of the 
first century to the middle of the third. All the writers of any _ 
importance within these limits made more or less use of the old 
classics : some took one author for a model ; some imitated slavishly 
one or more as they used one style or another, as they wrote upon 
one subject or another; some thoroughly assimilated all, and so 
used them more effectively. It is not for Herodotos alone that 
we claim influence in the Renascence, but we would emphasize his 
influence, because it has not been sufficiently recognized publicly, 
and point out something of the nature of that influence. 

While Lucian has been selected as the author for most careful 
study, other great writers of the Renascence demand notice, Dio 
Chrysostom, Arrian, Aelian, Philostratos. Much of what I shall 
. say of three of these writers is taken from Schmid in his Atticismus, 
and Grundmann’s' study of Arrian has been helpful. 

Dio Chrysostom is generally admitted to be the first writer of the 
Renascence, and so may be noted first briefly. ‘ Dio is not exempt 
from the unreality of his age, but the thought is deeper, the moral 
conviction more thorough, than we find in the mere ‘sophist’ or 
‘rhetorician’ of the Greek Renaissance, and his orations or, better, 
‘essays’ are something more than rhetorical exercises. His style 
is clear and fluent, he is a good story-teller,? and his Atticism, though 
not the success it was once held to be, is more than respectable.” ° 
Philostratos* says of him, that he has taken the best from the best. 
He is decidedly in opposition to the Asianic style in choice of sub- 
ject, in aversion to excitement and pathos, in careful cultivation of 
classic models. As a statesman he naturally attached much 
importance to the old historians, to Herodotos in particular. Dio’s 


1 Quid in elocutione Arriani Herodoto debeatur, Berlin, 1884. 
* The italics are mine. 3 Gildersleeve in Johnson’s Cyclopaedia. 
‘V.8. 2. 6. 30 (Teubner). 
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own estimate of Herodotos has been quoted in Chapter II. 
Cobet? says: nullum alium scriptorem Dio diligentius lectitavit 
quam Herodotum, cujus ubique apud eum sunt vestigia. Schmid* 
says that Dio allows some Ionisms. He also says‘ that when Dio 
narrates, as at the beginning of Or. 7, he has a plain, simple sen- 
tence-position with many coordinate clauses joined by particles ; 
but when he is sententious or philosophic, he has a more periodic 
style. In this connection Schmid calls Plato a master in the use 
of particles, and so he is; but all recognize that the use of particles 
in these late writers is not wholly dependent upon Plato. It will 
be one of my main points that the use of codrdinate clauses joined 
by codrdinate particles, especially in narrative passages, is due to 
the influence of the one master in such prose composition, Herodo- 
tos. This influence is claimed for Dio, though not to the same 
extent as in some others. Being earlier than Lucian and a man of 
less ability, in a sense, Dio is naturally more mechanical in his imi- 
tation of Herodotos and sometimes copies almost literally. Some 
words that Schmid gives from the use of Herodotos are: 
atpeuifew, 1. 17, 29, Teubner Text (or. 1. 70); éxBpdocopas, 
1. 120. 31 (7. 239); 4#xw used as Hdt. 1.30: Térr@ rTodto pep 
Tis TOALOS EV HKOvENS Traides Foav KaXol Te Kayabol; NeVoTHP, 
1. 46. 20 (8. 113), from an oracle of Hdt. 5. 67; pvopas, 1. 51. 18 
(8. 124); cvorpodpy, 1. 11. 31 (1. 61); dareprvmeicbar, 1. 322. 9 
(29. 53). Dio uses by the side of the regular forms of ofda such 
forms as oldas, 1. 22. 7; otdSaper, 1. 43. 23 (3. 109), cf. Hdt. 2. 17, 
4.16; otdare, 1.371. 10 (31. 608); ofSacr, 1. 305. 5 (23. 511), cf. 
Hdt. 2. 43. Here, as elsewhere, enters in the question of the 
xown, for these forms are found in the New Testament. From 
Tuyyavw we find rérevye, etc., 1. 346. 31 (31. 569), by the side of 
tetuynxe, cf. Hdt. 3. 40.2 The favorite substantivized neuter 
adjective begins with Herodotos.’ As to subject-matter, Dio has 
frequently drawn from Herodotos, examples of which will be given 
in connection with Lucian. But we may quote here the story of 


?V. Or. 18. 10. *Mnem., N. §., 5. 98. § Att. 3. 13. 
* Att. 1. 178. § Att. 1. 145. 6 Cf. Schmid, Att. 1. 84 ff. 
TV. Stein to Hdt. 1. 58, 86, 97, etc. 
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Croesus and Alcmaeon as given by the two.’ Note the language, 
the particles, the conjunctions, the participles. 


Herodotos. 


évdvs xOava péyav nab Konr- 
\ , 
Tov TONNOY KaTANLTTOMEVOS 
Tod KtOdvos, KoOopvovs Tovs 
eUpicxe evpuTdtovs édvtas 
e 4 OM oe > \ 
wrodnodpmevos, nie és Tov 
Oncavpov és Tov of KarnyéovTo, 
b \ \ 9 \ V4 
éorrecwy bé és cwpov Yyypyatos, 
Tpara ev trapécake Tapa Tas 
kynwas TOD xYpucod Saov éyape- 
e / \ 

ov ot KoQopvou peta Se Tov 
KOMTov § TdvTa wAnodpeEvos 
Xpucod, Kal és TAS Tpiyas THs 
Keparns Statrdcas Tod Wwyypa- 
Tos Kat dAXo AaBov és TO 
aroma, éEnie éx tov Oncavpod 
EXKwY Lev pLoryts TOUS KOOdpVOUS, 
mavtl 5é Tew olkas padXov 4 
bd , a LA / 3292 
avOper@. Tod TO Te oTOpa EBE- 
Bvoto xal travra é&oyxoro. 
iSavta Sé tov Kpoicoyv yédras 
éannrde. . 


Dio. 
> \ 4 

ovdé ye Tov AaBovTa Tapa 
Kpoicov tiv Swpedy éxeivov 
’Arnpéova éfjrwoev ote 20- 
Nov dute GAXos ovdels THY TOTE 
A 9 A to \ 
copav avdpav, © hac Tov 
Avddv émitpéxpat tovs Onaav- 
povs dvoigavta dépew avrov 
omoaov BovreTat Tod ypvaod. 
\ 9 f / 5) , 
Kal Tov eae Oovta Iravu avopei- 
as éudpopnoacba THs Bacin- 
xns Swpeds, yiTava Te Todénpy 
xkatalwodpevov Kal Tov KoATrOV 

P / 
EUTANTAVTA . 2... Kal Tas 
yvdOous éxatépas poris eo 
Babifew, domep avrobvTa THY 
THs Dewéerns wdiva, yérorTa Kat 
Oéav Kpoicw trapéyovta Kat 


Av6oits. 


Schmid? gives Plato and Xenophon first place as regards evi- 
dent influence over Dio in éxXoy?) dvoudtwv, but compare Dio 
1. 260. 11 with Hat. 1. 7, especially Dio 1. 277. 6 with Hdt. 1. 66, 
where the matter corresponds and an entire line of an oracle given 
by Herodotos is quoted by Dio, Dio 1. 275. 6 ff., with Hdt. 1. 159, 
Dio 1. 419. 15, with Hdt. 1. 202, Dio 2. 47. 16, with Hdt. 3. 102, 
Dio 2. 213. 13, with Hdt. 1. 84. 

Arrian. Schmid does not consider Arrian in his study of the 
Renascence, possibly because Arrian has been generally recognized 
as an imitator of Xenophon; possibly because the work had been 


1 Hdt. 6. 125; Dio 2. 280. 82 (78. 425). 2Att. 1. 147. 
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done by Grundmann, Many scholars who wrote about Arrian 
and Xenophon also claimed incidentally for Thucydides, and 
especially for Herodotos, an influence over Arrian.’ But Grund- 
mann goes further and claims more dependence upon Herodotos 
than upon Xenophon.? Omitting for the present Grundmann’s 
remark about the dialect, we note: Saepius eum in rebus geo- 
graphicis laudat, ut Herodotum ab eo diligentissime pervestigatum 
esse cognoscamus. In elocutione autem Arrianum secutum esse 
Herodotum. This latter statement he discusses in three chapters : 

De verborum ubertate ac quodam genere pleonasmi, quod ei 
cum Herodoto commune est ; | 

Deinde de ratione enuntiatorum conjungendorum, quae multis 
locis propius accedit ad Herodoti genus dicendi, quod Aé£uw 
eipouévny dicimus; quocum cohaeret quaedam elocutionis negle- 
gentia utriusque propria ; | 

Denique de ionismis, qui extant apud Arrianum in usu pro- 
nominum, praepositionum, particularum ; ad quod adiciam nonnul- 
las structuras, locutiones, vocabula, quae apud utrumque singularia 
inveniuntur. 

In the first chapter numerous examples are given of different 
kinds of pleonasm: (1) the force of an adjective increased by an 
added substantive, as peyéOet péyas, Hdt. 1. 51, Arr. 5. 19. 5, 
etc.; (2) the notion of the compound verb expressed more accu- 
rately by the addition of the adverb used in composition, as 
éxpépew é&w, Hdt. 3.16.; (3) a preposition or verb more fully 
explained by an adverb signifying the same thing, as Hdt. 4. 201. 
EOcov Exw és TO Tebyos, 4. 168. apEdwevor mpa@rou; (4) the same 
word repeated two or three times recalling the same person or 
thing, as Arr. 4. 22. 2 cal pdyns yevouévns mpos avtovs Kpatepas 
vixoow ot appl Kparepov Tn wdyxn, also the repetition of proper 
names, as Arr. 1.29.1 nal addixvetrar és KeXawvdas teprraios: 
év 5& tais Kerawais dxpa jv, also a verb and a participle, as 
Hdt. 5. 95. “AXrKaios o rrountns—avtos pev devyov éxdevye; 
(5) add the repetition of certain particles pleonastically, as 6é, pév, 
xai; (6) in seeking to make their writing easily understood, both 


1Cf. Jahres. 34. 180 ff. for reviews of a number of these. V. Grundmann also. 
*V. reviews in Jahres, 38. 275 and Phil. Anz. 15. 228. 
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Herodotos and Arrian are not afraid to use enough words in their 
sentence-building to emphasize different clauses and separate clearly 
protasis from apudosis: many particles are suitable for this pur- 
pose: ofTw or otw 57 is common after a clause, after a genitive 
absolute, as Hat. 8. 23. darayye:iAdvtayv 5é trovTwy Ta Hv ovTw 5) 
dpa jrio ocxdvapévo traca % otpatih érdwe, after a conjunctive 
participle, after a parenthetic clause with ydp, after an accusative abso- 
lute, etc.: évrad@a is used in the same way, and rore in the apodosis, 
rote 84, TO évrevOev, rpos TadTa, mpos TabTa 81) wy, ToLyapav : 
especially noteworthy here is the use of 5é in the apodosis after 
personal pronouns, as Hdt. 3. 37. 35 5€ tovrous py Sirwme, eyo 
5é onpaivo, after the article used as a demonstrative; (7) the 
repetition of several words, or epanalepsis, to make the language 
plainer and more easily understood, as Hdt. 4. 76. os darixero 
(sc. "Avdyapots) és tHv YavOucnv, natadds és THY Kadeopevny 
“‘Trainv (4 Séort-—rrén), és radrnv 5) Katadds o Avdyapots Thy 
opty émeréXee: there are various kinds of this epanalepsis too 
numerous to mention here; (8) the use of short clauses to conclude 
a narrative before beginning something else, introduced especially 
by otrw 57, as Hdt. 4. 153. odtw 8% orédXover Sv0 TevTnKov- 
Tépous és thy IIXatéay, also by Hde; (9) note finally the use of 
the third person of the imperative, as Hdt. 1. 92. nal aept pev 
avaOnuatav tocaira eipjnoOw. Similar examples are cited in 
great numbers by Grundmann and can be seen on almost every 
page of both Herodotos and Arrian. 

The second chapter is but a continuation of the first: here again 
is evidence of an abundance of words, an abundance acquired in 
the same way, by the use of particles, many of them the same. 
AEEts eipouévyn is codrdination where particles abound, such as 
5é, nal, ré, TE... Kal, yap, GAXA yap, ovtr(av), where one clause 
seems to be joined to another as if added by chance. Details 
and examples may be omitted here, as this construction will be 
carefully studied in the chapters on Lucian. Suffice it to say, that 
Arrian is very close to Herodotos at this point. 

These two agree also in their use of anacoluthon, as Hdt. 5. 
37., where the yév clause has a participle and the corresponding 
5é clause a finite verb: perd 5¢ nad év tH GAAQ lovin TwvTO 
TovTo érroiee, Tous pev éEeXavvav THY TUpdvywy, Tos 5é EXaBe 
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tupavvous. ° The particle 74 is used in the same way, also 
ov—a\rd. Again, eadem ratio est, si ad appositionem adicitur 
enuntiatum, as Hdt. 2. 134. ‘Podaais, yevenv pev ard @pnicns, 
SovrAn 5é Fv Idduovos. Note in this connection the expression 
Ta Te GAXAa xai used for the more common Attic a@\Aws Te Kail, 
as Hdt. 1. 198. rods cucéwv tpomov Oepamrevovat ta Te ddAda 
Kal gowixwv—tov Kxaprov mepidéover tyot Baravndopoics. 
Other forms of @\Xos are used. Again, there is marked free- 
dom in shifting from Oratio Obliqua to Oratio Recta and vice 
versa: both Herodotos and Arrian furnish many interesting and 
varied examples. Finally, Grundmann gives a number of un- 
classified examples from both in which a sentence is left apparently 
unfinished, though it is really continued with a changed construc- 
tion, as Hdt. 8. 87. cat ) ov« eyovca Siaduyeiv, Eumrpocbe yap 
auTis haav adrrat vées Hirstat,—éedoké of TOde troujoat. A note 
of warning is sounded here which must be heeded everywhere, 
that all these constructions are not confined to Herodotos among 
the old masters, for Thucydides and Plato especially have them, 
one of whom has preserved many other things from the diction 
of Herodotos, and the other on account of the dialogue form is 
nearer Herodotos in his language. However, a summary of the 
evidence plainly proves that Arrian imitates Herodotos in the 
above mentioned particulars. 

Inasmuch as the title of Grundmann’s third chapter already 
cited is full and self-explanatory, and as Arrian’s Tonism is 
generally recognized as an imitation of Herodotos, and as the 
important constructions which might be mentioned here must be 
discussed later, comment at this point is unnecessary. We may 
quote from Dr. Allinson,’ who studies Arrian’s Historia Indica 
in connection with Lucian’s De Dea Syria and De Astrologia: 
‘“‘Of the three pieces now under consideration the Historia Indica 
presents the fewest difficulties. As it is transmitted as genuine, 
the investigation is not complicated by the question of author- 
ship. Arrian’s Ionism also more closely resembles the usage of 
Herodotos. ... Did he intend a thorough imitation of Herodotos? 


1 Pseudo-Ionism in the Second Century, A. D., American Journal of Philology, 
7. 208 ff 
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It may be assumed provisionally that he did.” ‘The motif, 
then, however superficially carried out, was a desire to revive 
the style, selection of matter, and treatment of Herodotos, as 
well as his dialect.” “But the imitation of matter is more 
successful than that of the manner.” 

Aelian and Philostratos mark the beginning of a general 
break-down. They close the Renascence. In them more than 
in any others, except possibly Arrian, is evident the influence of 
Herodotos. 

Again reserving details for the more careful study of Lucian, 
we may give here some of Schmid’s conclusions about Aelian. 
His style is the AéEcs etpouévn, he abounds in intentional anaco- 
lutha as Arrian in his effort to copy Herodotos, like Herodotos 
and Arrian he makes use of parataxis which leads to adéveca, 
he shows dependence upon Herodotos especially by the frequent 
insertion of parentheses or supplementary additions of shorter 
syntactic independent explanations. In accordance with this 
statement we expect and find a large proportion of Herodotean 
particles, as dAAd ydp, yap 5y, yap odv, yé 87, 5é in the conclu- 
sion after foregoing conditional, relative, and temporal clauses, 
xai with such words as mdvu, para, cpodpa, xdpra, etc., with or 
without the article,’ «ai between the preposition and its noun, ete. 
Attention will be called to the marked abundance of parenthetic 
words and expressions. 

The Ionic dialect gives pleasantness, adéAeva, yAuKUTNS, as 
may easily be seen by stripping off the dialect from some of 
Herodotos as Dionysius has done.” We have learned from the 
passage in Quintilian already quoted that the dialect of Herodotos 
has such sweetness that it appears to contain within it some 
latent rhythmical power. In the Renascence this effect began to 
be striven after by Arrian and was continued by Aelian and 
Philostratos. After allowing due credit to the «ou for such 
forms a8 yivoya, ywooKxw, etc., the general Ionic tendency as 
seen in Aelian may be rightly traced to the influence of Herodotos. 
Schmid gives as conscious Ionisms in vocalization the use of (7) 


1V. Stein to Hdt. 1. 71. 
*Dion. Hal., De Admir. Vi Dicendi in Demosth. 41. 
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for (a) in Opjoca, rétnXov, lovAuntns, epnodvyerov ; (cv) for (0) 
In ovXA0s, pouvad£, ovvoua; (et) for (e) in pervyOnvar, peiruypa, 
pethixtos; also forms of the personal pronouns of the third 
person in the function of the simple avtds, in the singular only 
of for avrg and in the plural chav, cdiot, spas reflexive and 
reciprocal. 

Three principal sources for words in Aelian and the Renascence 
generally are claimed: Comedy, Plato, Xenophon. Schmid says 
Aelian has taken from the poets 861 words, from Plato 78, from 
Xen. 71, from Herodotos 52, from Thue. 27, from Dem.11. This 
proportion will answer for the whole Renascence as far as lan- 
guage is concerned. A few words and expressions from Hdt. are: 
BarXopat tt én’ éwavrod,’ eOeroxaxéw, exTTrAEw TOV dpevar, 
qwoAus used adjectivally instead of adverbially, also imitated by 
Arrian, free use of éxeivos referring to a following, and less 
frequently 55e to the foregoing. 

Finally, we see how powerfully Aelian was influenced by 
Herodotos in a similar effort to produce an impression of credi- 
bility, to give clear evidence of what he writes and the source of 
his representations, to discriminate between what he knows and 
what he thinks or hears. This he strives for by frequent refer- 
ences, by accentuation of verbal information, by frequent citations, 
by appeal to evident national traditions, by intimations of criticism 
of his sources.? qémauopas 5é Kal tobrov Tov Noyor, et dé adnOHs> 
éorw ov« olda. 8 & obv rrémvopat, éxeivo éoti. 

Philostratos. Nearly everything that has been said of Aelian 
may be said of Philostratos. There is XéEss etpouévn but with 
anacolutha of a different kind, long periods being rare; the same 
abundance of parenthetic words and expressions. lIonisms, too, 
present the same difficulties, but Schmid gives as clearly Ionic 
Secpn, Napnis, the genitives vnos and vnayv, Topyein xehadn, 
Eletvis, ev&euvos, @evodduas, petdiocopat, avatA@oat, TAWTOS, 
etc., in addition to some of the same given for Aelian. 

He, too, has 52 words from Herodotos and uses other authors’ 
language much in the same proportion as Aelian. As Herodotean 


1V. Stein to Hdt. 3. 71. and 3. 1565. 
*Cf. VH. 53, 21. 
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expressions, note Td udev cades ovx olda;' Syr@cau Bovropar ;* 
_ éya Sndtaow ;° ete. 

Special mention may be made of the use of the third attributive 
position, as és warpida thy éunv;* of the frequent use of the 
absolute nominative. Philostratos uses this construction much 
more frequently than Aelian. An example may be given from 
Arrian, who here again follows his master Herodotos: of 5¢ aud 
TItonepatov ovx dv TH Opar@ tapetdEavto, GANA... . GpOious 
mwoinaavtes TOUS AOXYous IItoAEuaios mpoaiyev.’ Note also pos 
with the genitive, which is especially common in Hdt. and his 
imitator, Arrian.® 


CHAPTER IV. 
Lucian.—Aéfis etpopévn. 


Lucian’s motto is:’ dvoty bé évrow, dtr av Tapa TOV TadaLav 
Tis KTHTALTO, Aéyeww Te SvvacOar Kal mpdtrev Ta Séovra Eyr@ 
Tov aplotav Kal muy TAY YELpover. 

As the Renascence was a revival, a reconstruction, the literature 
of the period must have been more or less an imitation, but it was 
entirely possible for a gifted man so thoroughly to master the 
ancient classics, so minutely and sympathetically to acquaint 
himself with them, and so completely to assimilate them, that 
he could at the same time be following them and not be guilty 
of slavish imitation. This happy faculty combined with refreshing 
originality belongs to Lucian and makes it difficult to find definite 
trace of Herodotos or any one else in him. 

More work has been done along the line of Lucian’s depend- 
ence upon the comic poets than elsewhere. There is more or 
less mention of this dependence by all Lucianic scholars, and a 
number of special works on it. Rabasti® claims that Lucian is 


1, 229. 13. *V.8. 28. 29. 3Ap. 77. 24. 

‘Phil., Ap. 34. 12, V. Schmid, Att. 4. 67, and for the construction in Hdt., 
Gildersleeve’s Justin Martyr, 1 C. 6. 7. 

$4, 5.1. cf. Hdt. 8. 88. V. Schmid, Att. 4. 113. 

*V. Schmid, Att. 4, 465. ¥ Adv. Indoct. 17 (3. 114). 

§ Quid Comicis Debuerit Lucianus, 1865. 
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under much obligation to the comic writers not only in material, 
but also in form and in the manner of speaking. He has a 
chapter entitled, Quomodo in rerum dispositione comicos secutus 
fuerit Lucianus; and another, Quid in genere dicendi simile 
comicos habuerit Lucianus.' Kock,? too, has treated this subject 
and by his own correct method of recovering lost verses of poetry 
from several parallel quotations, has restored a number of frag- 
ments of comic poets, some to the extent of 40 lines. ‘“ In Lucian’s 
Timon the expressions are largely drawn from a comedy of the 
character of Aristophanes’ Plutus.” So also others. Not only 
comic poets are to be considered here, for there is also marked 
influence by the tragedians and especially by Homer. This indi- 
cates one of the many complications surrounding the study of 
Lucian’s dependence upon Herodotos, for Herodotus himself must 
be connected with the poets.° 

As is natural, signs of Plato are abundant in the dialogue, as: 
7 8 ds. There are many Platonic short expressions and questions, 
especially in Charon, as: ri dat todro Hv and was yap ov ;*° add 
evpyet, avOpwire.© And even here we cannot get rid of the 
popular speech. 

Schmid has given us a study of Lucian’s atticisms. But of his 
dependence upon individual authors, nothing has been said except 
in a general way. Lucian’s fondness for Plato offers abundant 
results. In fact, here is another serious complication, for Plato 
was strongly influenced by both tragedy and comedy, and abounds 
In particles of all kinds.’ His works are something of a universal 
storehouse and often exert an influence that might be attributed 
to Herodotos. 


1 Cf. Zeigler, De Luciano Poetarum Judice et Imitatore, 1872; also Schulze, 
Quae Katio Intercedat inter Lucianum et Comicos Graecorum Poetas, 1883. 

* Rhein, Mus. xL1u, pp. 29-59, a continuation of his article in Hermes xx1 
(1886), p. 372 ff: for the review of these, v. Amer. Jour. Phil. 10, p. 366. 

* Cf. Férstemann, De Vocabulis Quae Videntur Esse apud Herodotum Poeticis, 
1892. 

“Kiihner and Bernhardy, Wiss. Synt., p. 306 ff. 

5Cf. Luc., Charon, 6 (1. 497), 12 (1. 505): this whole section is decidedly 
Platonic in character. 

Cf. Plat. Protag. 330 D. 

7 Bernhardy, Wiss. Synt., p. 486. 
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There has been no effort to establish the influence of Herodotos 
upon Lucian, though many scholars have believed in it and have 
given hints of their belief. Croiset' says: Hérodote me parait 
étre celui dont i] a lu les oeuvres le plus assidument. On voit, 
par divers passages de ses écrits, qu’il a vivement senti et admiré 
ses grandes qualités littéraires, la beauté de son style & la fois si 
varié et si uni, cette grace ionienne qui lui est propre, la sagesse 
et le tour heureux de ses réflexions. Le souvenir trés-vif qu’il 
a gardé de certaines scénes ou de certains événements racontés 
par le grand historien atteste qu’il n’était pas moins sensible a 
la forme dramatique de ses récits et 4 la grandeur simple de 
son imagination. In a note he says: Je signale surtout le 
premier paragraphe de |’Hérodote, ot Lucien se prononce d’une 
maniére décidée sur Vimpossibilité d’imiter ces qualités si 
originales et si diverses dont la réunion constitue un genre de 
perfection que chacun sent, mais qu’il est difficile d’analyser. 
L’influence du style d’ Hérodote sur celui de Lucien ne me parait 
pas non plus douteuse. In a second note: On peut voir notam- 
ment dans le Charon (9-13) Vimitation abrégée de Ventrevue 
de Crésus et de Solon, et, dans la suite du meme dialogue, les 
allusions aux récits relatifs 4 Cyrus et 4 Tomyris, 4 Cambyse, 4 
Polycrate. Such remarks furnish confidence for this study. 

The statement that Herodotos’ style is the perfection of XAé£ts 
etpouévn demands explanation, if we would understand his style 
and its influence. What is rX€Fus eipopévn? To what extent does 
Hat. excel in this style and in other styles? Does Lucian use 
the same style to any extent? If so, does he use it through the 
influence of Hdt.? 

Aristotle, in the passage cited in Chapter II, continues: Aéyo 
5é etpopévnv 7 ovdev Eyes téros Kal’ abthy, av pn TO Tpaypa 
Neyopuevoy TeAELWOH. Eats 5é andns Sua TO Atretpov, TO yap Tédos 
mavtes BovNovrat KaBopav. The rhetoricians could not improve 
on this. Compare with this Kriiger’s? definition of parataxis: a 
combination where clauses stand together without interdependence, 
either syndetically by means of conjunctions or asyndetically by 
mere juxta-position. Miiller® strikes the true note in describing 


1 Vie et Oeuvres de Lucien, 1882, p. 94. * Sprach. 59. 
* Geschichte der Griechischen Litteratur, Donaldson’s Translation, 1, p. 362. 
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the style of Herodotos: “The character of his style (as is natural 
in mere narration) is to connect the different sentences loosely 
together, with many phrases for the purpose of introducing, 
recapitulating or repeating a subject. These phrases are char- 
acteristic of oral discourse. . . . In this, as in other respects, the 
language of Hdt. closely approximates oral narrative; of all 
varieties of prose, it is furthest removed from a written style.” 
The different members are not related to one another as principal 
and subordinate, but as codrdinates, sentences with xai(re)—xai, 
péev—6é, 7)(7roTepov)—7, etc. Blass' says that pure AéEts elpopévy 
was never actually in existence, that Hdt. was on the border 
line between the accumulation process and the process of closer 
connection as seen in Attic prose. Herodotos, then, is the best 
prose representative of AéEss eipouévn, which means that his 
narrative is marked by the purest simplicity, by the most 
natural manner of speaking, by codrdination effected by codrdi- 
nate particles, if you please, by syndetic parataxis, that his style 
has a charm and sweetness rarely found elsewhere, and not that 
his writings are deficient in the purest art. 

There are very few statements of scholars to justify a connection 
between Lucian and Herodotos in the use of parataxis. Lucian 
uses it, of course, as does every other Greek writer, more or less. 
Schmid’ says that the inclination to parataxis (a mark of agéAeua) 
is especially strong in Lucian’s Asinus. Schmid also quotes from 
Toxaris :* éuot doxe? tpeis éxeivos Hoav. Both of these pieces are 
spurious, but they fall within the Renascence and can be counted 
here, and Toxaris was proved spurious only by being proved too 
close an imitation of Lucian.‘ However, this study is confined 
to those confessedly Lucian’s, the number of which is much 
curtailed if we accept only those allowed by Bekker, Dindorf, 
Sommerbrodt and more recent editors, The Ionic piece, De Dea 
Syria, furnishes better examples of Herodotean characteristics 
than any other, but that deserves a separate treatment. Whoever 
be its author, no one can deny that it is an intentional imitation 
of Herodotos. Such a claim is not set up for Lucian in general. 


1Att. Bered. I, pp. 138 ff. * Att. 1. 422. 362 (2. 556). 
*Guttentag, De Subdito Qui inter Lucianeos Legi Solet Dealogo Toxaride. 
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Though there was a conscious effort to follow the best writers, 
there was no effort to adopt any writer’s style, diction, or syntax. 
However, in the effort, to assimilate all the earlier classics and 
his immediate predecessors and contemporaries, the elements of 
his composition must at times appear undigested, the company 
he kept must tell. In speaking of his “use or misuse of the 
negative,” Prof. Gildersleeve' says: “ Now, Lucian was a careful 
student of attic Greek, . . . so that it could hardly have been 
absolute heedlessness of the earlier usage; and, indeed, we find 
him every now and then reverting to the classic norm. The 
explanation is to be sought in the popular speech of the time. 
Lucian, man of the world as he was, avoided all affectation and 
followed the drift of the spoken language so far as it was not 
rude or solecistic.” This explanation must be considered in all 
departments of the study. 

We naturally look for the influence of Herodotos in narrative 
pieces, so we should expect better result from Philopseudes, True 
Histories, etc., though we are by no means confined to these. 
The beginning of a narrative passage in Charon, for example,’ 
furnishes a good example of codrdination by the use of cai: op@ 
yv TwodAny cal Aipyny Ttiva peyddnv Tepippéovaay Kal Spy 
Kal Totapous Tod Kawxurod xat IlupupreyéOovros peifovas Kxat 
avOpw@tovs Tavu optkpovs Kai Twas dwreovs av’Tav. Similar 
sentences and sentences codrdinated in other ways, as by pév and 
dé, abound in Lucian’s narrative pieces.® suépas pev ovv ovdéev 
avTolev xabewpapev, vuxtos 5é érriyevopévns epaivovto piv Kar 
G@Xat TodrAal vicot mAnciov, ai pev peifous, ai dé prxporepat, 
Tupl THY Ypoay TpoceoiKviat, Kal GAAn SE Tis YH KaTw Kal TOES 
éy avuTn Kal Trotayovs éyovoa Kal Tedayn Kal dras Kal Spy. 
These conjunctions are supplemented by other particles and by 
participles: arodAovds bé adTav Kal éyywpicapev drat Trap’ hyiv 
éwpaxores, ot 87 Kal mpoonecay nal nomdlorto ws av al cvvnbes 
iTapxovtes, Kal waparaBovtes nuads Kal Kataxotpicavres mavu 
Naprpas Kal SeEvas eEéveCov, rnv Te GAAHV UrrodoxnV pEeyaXom pet 


1A, J.P. 1, p. 47. £6 (1.497). 

* Ver. Hist. 1. 10 (2.78) ; cf. Ver. Hist. 1. 8(2. 76); 1. 25 (2.90); 1.25 (2.91); 
1.81 (2.95); 1.84 (2.97); 2.80 (2.127); 2.38 (2.129); Char. 16 (1. 512); 
Philops. 7 (3. 86); 22 (3. 50). 
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KaTacKevdcavtes Kal wTicxyvovpevor Bactrdéas Te Toincey Kal 
catpatas.' The presence of te—xai in this sentence is another 
suggestion of Hdt. re is, of course, frequently used by others, 
but Grundmann’? says that it is peculiar to Hdt. and his imita- 
tors to add a new thought or to elaborate an old one by means 
of re: tadra 5é oft Trounoact Kat opOeios bro THs Tavynyvptos 
TerXeuTN TOU Biov dpioTn émeyéeveto SuédeEé Te év TovTOLTL oO Deds.® 
Compare the following from Lucian: +o & dad rovrouv pnKértt 
hépav éyw thy ev TH KnTe Siavtay ayOopevos TE TH Mov wNYavnv 
twa é€nrovy.... émavaBavtes 5¢ él ta vata Kai OvoavTes 
T@ Hocesdave avtod rapa To Tpotraov Hpépas Te TpEis eTaUAL- 
odpevoi—vnvepia yap hv—rTh TeTapTn atreTAcvcapev.* Note also 
in the last passage the participles and the parenthetic ydp (v. below). 
Add another sentence from Lucian: év@a 8) xai xadewpapev 
Nipévas TE TOANAOUS Trepl TaGaV GKNUVGTOUS Kal pLEeyaXoOUs TOTALOUS 
te Stavyeis éEtovras npéua és THY OdraTTay, Erte Sé Netwavas Kar 
tras Kal Spvea povotkd, TA pev eri TaV nidvwv adovTa, TOAAA 
dé kal drt tav KrAddav: anp Te Koddhos Kal edmrvous TepteKxexuTO 
Tv xopav. Again, Grundmann ® calls attention to the frequency 
of dua in this connection in Hadt., and to the use by Hdt. and 
Arrian of ra te d\Aa xai for the more usual dAXas Te xai, though 
the latter is not wanting. Sommerbrodt, commenting on dua re 
ovy émitndeia edoKer Huépa Téexvns evdpyer Oat, Kaye Trapededopny 
. .. ,’ calls attention to the parataxis and its frequency with dya. 
As examples of Lucian’s use of ta re dAXa xai note the follow- 
ing: . . . SenyouyeOa eXOovtes ta Te GAXa Kal TeV éTAipwy THY 
aprenourkiav;® and ... Td Te ddA éerruvOavouny Kal GOev etn. 
Compare a passage already cited: r7v re dAXnY Urodoyny peyado- 
MpEerh KaTacKEevadcavTes Kal vIrLaxXvovpevor Baciréas TE TroijoeLW 
kat aatpatas. Finally, Herodotos uses 5é in the conclusion 
almost constantly.’ It was a rare licence with other old writers, 
but Lucian, like Herodotos, has made the licence the rule. He 


1Cf. Ver. Hist. 2. 34 (2. 180). 7P. 36. * Hdt. 1. 31. 
‘ Ver. Hist. 2. 1 (2. 104), 2. 2 (2.106). 5 Ver. Hist. 2. 5 (2.108). 
6 Pp. 38, 47. 7 Luc. Somm. 3 (1.5); cf. Timon 20 (1. 130). 


8 Ver. Hist. 1.9 (1.77); 2. 20 (1.117); cf. Hoffmann, De Particularum Non- 
nullarum apud Herodotum Usu, p. 32. 
9 Cf. Sagawe, 3¢ im Nachsatz bei Herodotos, 1393. 
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uses it after participles, conjunctions, relative pronouns, etc. 
émedav TaxaTa VoE yévntat, 6 6é KaTaBas .. . TEepietow Ev KUKAD 
THv oixiav. ... And dc0e dé xara tov Aaidarov expnaoato Tots 
mrepois . . . oto d¢ dodaras Stéornaar.' 

Kalinka? says that Hdt. is especially partial to ydp, frequently 
using it where we should expect a relative clause. Its frequency; 
he claims, is due to parataxis. Grundmann, too, p. 42, emphasizes 
the paratactic association of yap. Its frequency is not, of course, 
confined to Hdt. among the ancient classics. Plato is very fond 
of it, but his numbers would be very much diminished if we left out 
of the count all such expressions as 7) ydp, was yap ov. Hoffmann, 
p. 19, goes to the extent of denying that Herodotos’ use of ydp 
is any different from the common use. But no one who has read 
Hdt., or what the best scholars have to say of him, can deny that 
the Herodotean yap is decidedly paratactic, whether it merely 
affirms a certainty or assigns a cause. If the Herodotean freedom 
and ease is lacking in Lucian, we have abundant evidence of 
codérdination by means of ydp in preference to subordination, and 
there is a constant use of parenthetic ydp, a special favorite with 
Hdt. ovd€ tov aap’ avtov dnpt, Tov Stadovpevov tHv Kepadry 
TH Tawiq, Tov Kaddv, IloAvKAEiTOU yap TodTO Epyov.® éxeiva pev 
oby TM pelpaxia, aTacOarw yap HaoTny, Sixas ericadtny: vo dé—ov 
yap el kax@ Tov Oeav Tabra Bovrevopev—ri avxl oixodopodpev 
Kal avrTol KaTa Ta aUTAa emixudAWOodvTES ETdAANAA TA Gpn... . -* 
@ Eéve ’AOnvaie, cides yap pov Tov mAodTOV® . . . eimé pol, @ 
Kpoice, oles yap te detobar Tav wAivOwv TovTwy Tov TIvAov ;° 
TOUTOUS Ey@ OUK EHeacdunv’ ov yap adixovTo. Svomep ovdE yparrat 
Tas pvoels avT@Y EeTOAUNTA TEpdoTia yap Kal amucTa Trepl 
avuta@y eyévovro.’ All these are fair examples of Herodotean yap. 
Nor are they isolated examples. Lucian’s narrative pieces are full 
of such. To give some idea of the frequency of yap, the True His- 
tories (44 pp.) have 100 examples, or 2.5 per Teubner page; Philo- 


1 Philops. 19 (3. 47) and Imag. 21 (2. 480); cf. Philops. 15 (3. 43), De Domo 
15 (3. 198), Charid. 10 (3. 624), 17 (3. 628). 

* Dissertationes Philologae Vindobonenses, 2. 145. 

5 Philops. 18 (3. 46); cf. 7b. 12 (3. 40), 18 (3. 43). *Char. 3 (1. 494). 

® Char. 10 (3. 502) (cf. Hdt. 1. 30). 6 7b. 12 (505). 

7 Ver. Hist. 1. 13 (2. 81). | 
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pseudes (23 pp.) has 55, or 2.4 per Teubner page. There is no 
discrimination in these figures, but I have noted no example of 
what might be called a Platonic yap. In Charon, where the 
average is even higher, 2.6, or 46 occurrences to 18 pp., one 
might cite a few instances of certain Platonic ydp, naturally when 
we consider that it is largely dialogue. In all these we find 
many occurrences of ydp closely following one another, often 5 
or 6 to the page, which is in keeping with simple narrative in 
a paratactic style. And, what is more to the point, we find 
combinations of ydép with all kinds of particles such as are 
peculiarly Herodotean, as cal ydp (9 times in Ver. Hist. part 1, 
of 22 pp.), wéev yap, yap 67, etc., whereas there is a noticeable 
absence of those combinations peculiarly Platonic (7 ydp occurs 
once in Ver. Hist.). These points gather strength from the 
further point already made and emphasized by Kihner, Kalinka 
and others about Herodotos’ frequent use of yap in parenthetic 
sentences. This practice is very prevalent in Lucian and un- 
doubtedly comes from familiarity with Hdt., as can be seen by 
a glance at the examples and by the fact that the examples 
are most numerous in narrative pieces. evpioxw S€ avroO. Tov 
pev Aeovteyov obnéti—epOdxes yap, ws packer, Or{Lyov mpo- 
efeAnrvas—GArrous S€ auyvods. . . .| emel pndev arnbés 
iatopeiv elyov—ovdev yap érerovOey aktoroyov—eml Td ~ebdos 
érpatrounv. ... 0 6€ Dakbwv, dyciv, o TaV ev TO HAI@ KaT- 
osxovvtav Bacinevs—oixetrat yap 517 KaKeivos MoTrEp Kal VEAHVH 
—tovvv On mpos nuas Trodeuel ypovov ... ah Hs ddwp 
NaBovres—érrereXoimre: yap 7On—Kal Svo Tavpous aypious KaTa- 
Tokevoavtes atremAevoapev.* Add an analogous sentence without 
yap: émel 5€ xata TO Sixactypiov éyevounv—rapyy Sé Kal o 
Aiaxos nat o Xdpewv nal ai Moipas cat ai Epivies—o pév tis 
@atrep Bacirevs o [INovTwv pow Soxet xabjoto emideyomevos TOV 
TeOvnEouéevwv Ta ovouata.° 

Ay is another Herodotean particle uscd by him with great 
frequency, a claim which cannot be made for the earlier Attics, 


1 Philops. 6 (3. 34); cf. the same section; ib. 14 (3. 41). 

7 Ver. Hist. 1. 4 (2. 72). 3 7b. 1. 12 (2.79); cf. wb. 1. 36 (2. 100). 

4Ver. Hist. 2. 3 (2. 106). 

§ Philops. 25 (3. 53). For confirmations of this usage for Lucian, v. Guttentag, 
p. 38, and Schwidop, Observat. Luc. I, 22, ff. 
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according to Kalinka, though its use does become somewhat freer, 
as in Plato. Lucian makes free use of 67 and generally joins 
it with paratactic particles, «ai, ydp, etc., a practice peculiar to 
Hdt. and rare in most ancient Attics. Notwithstanding the fact 
that here, too, Schmid in his study of Dio and Lucian constantly 
refers to Xen. and Plato, I make bold to claim in narrative, at 
least, a larger influence of Hdt., and for three reasons. 1. Because 
it is more frequent in narrative pieces. We find in Timon (25 pp.) 
only three examples of 67, whereas in True Histories we find in 
the two parts of 22 pp. each, 12 and 24 examples respectively. 
2. Because it is nearly always used with particles, Of the 
examples noted in 25 pp. of Plato’s Republic, less than one- 
third are combined with particles, but in Hdt. and in Lucian’s 
True Histories more than three-fourths are in combination with 
particles. 3. Because it is much more frequent in Herodotean 
combinations than in Platonic. In Plato we note such combina- 
tions as 77a@s> 67, viv dy, which are not found in Lucian’s narrative, 
nor in any of the piecesexamined. But Lucian’s fondness for «al 67, 
pev 6, yap dn is very marked, and all of these, Kalinka correctly 
says, are Herodotean. In the same 25 pp. of Plato, out of 45 occur- 
rences of 67, there are two examples of «ai 67 in the combina- 
tion «at 5% «ai, as against 9 examples in Lucian’s True Histories. 
kal 6 xai is used more frequently by other writers of the 
Renascence than by Lucian, but one passage, @\Aa Te ToAAd 
Tepaotia épyalopuevoy, Kal On Kat ért KpoxodetX wv Oyovpevov...' , 
must be compared with a passage in the first chapter of Hdt. and 
many other passages, d\Nas Te TodAas Kal 67 Kal Tod Bacidéos 
Ouyatépa. Cf. cvvndpevov Sé arrow TE WodXOL Kai "Aproteidns.’ 
Add to the combinations already mentioned év0a 57 and évradda 57. 

An exhaustive treatment of subordinate sentences with their 
particles would be interesting, but a few general remarks on final 
particles will have to suffice in so short a study, dealing primarily 
with codrdination. Herodotos’ favorite final particle is tva. “The 
following is the table of the number of occurrences in Hdt.: 
(1) &a 107; (2) dems 12; (8) ews dv 5; (4) ds 16; (5) as av 
11.” {va with the subjunctive largely predominates, for after 


1 Philops. 34 (3. 60). * Ver. Hist. 2. 10 (2. 110). 
3 Amer. Jour. Phil. 4, pp. 416 ff. and 6, pp. 53 fff. 
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historical tenses alone the subjunctive occurs 41 times and the 
optative only 23 times. It means nothing, of course, that Lucian, 
too, has 107 occurrences of fva, for his corpus, genuine and 
spurious, is nearly twice that of Hdt., but it is not without 
significance that he shows a very decided preference for the 
subjunctive after fa. Heller’ gives fa with subj. 94 times, 
with opt. only 8 times, and a few times with indic. Special 
importance attaches to this when we compare the constructions 
of tva and @s. Hdt. uses os sparingly. Lucian, on the other 
hand, uses it over 300 times. The first point is the predominance 
of ws with opt. Out of 318 occurrences it is found with the 
opt. 235 times, and is freely used after principal tenses. Why? 
“The opt. is dying out, and when would-be elegant writers try 
to use it in final sentences they overdo it, as is notoriously the 
case in Lucian, who uses @s with opt. freely after principal tenses.” ? 
Thus, he is not necessarily following Plato, who is partial to the 
opt., and is here in marked contrast with his own more natural 
use of iva. The second point is that of all these occurrences of 
@s, not one is found in True Histories, his model narrative of 
nearly 50 pp. Nor do we find dws here; tva occurs twice. 
Why did Lucian prefer the subj. with iva even after secondary 
tenses when he went to the other extreme in the use of the opt. 
with ws even after primary tenses? Why omit his elegant as 
with opt. in his model stories? In conclusion, it may be stated 
in general terms as to Lucian’s narrative pieces that there is a 
marked preference for codrdination and codrdinate particles. 


CHAPTER V. 
LuUcIAN IN PERIODOLOGY. 


Periodology is a very broad term. Although it is claimed, as 
we have seen, that Herodotos’ style is the perfection of ré£us 
eipouévn, and although it is a fact that Aristotle and Hermogenes 
do not touch upon periods, cola, etc., except in connection with 


1Die Absichtasatze bei Lucian, tva, és, Sxws. A.J. P. 6, p. 68. 
3 
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rAéEts KaTecTpappevn, still Hdt. is not wholly unperiodic and in 
any case the structure of his sentences, taking periodology in its 
wider signification, demands a word. Blass’ represents Hdt. as 
one who accumulates, as one on the border line between the so-called 
joining-on manner of speaking of the poets and old prose writers 
and the close union which was first perfected in Attic prose. The 
study of any author’s periodology should include an examination 
of (1) the kind of sentences, whether codrdinate or subordinate, 
the various kinds of each and the conjunctions used; (2) the 
extent of the sentences, whether long or short, the number of 
clauses and their arrangement; (3) the formation of sentences 
with regard to figures. Add as corollaries to be noticed (4) the 
fullness of his sentences, or de verborum ubertate, and (5) the 
general character of the narrative, whether dpQorns is preferred 
or mAaylac pos. 

The first and most important point has been fully discussed 
in Chap. [V. On the next point, Miller, continuing the passage 
cited above from Donaldson’s translation,’ says: “‘ Long sentences, 
formed of several clauses, are for the most part confined to 
speeches.” Schmid® says that in Lucian long sentences are the 
exception. It is impossible to count cola in Hdt. as, e. g., in 
Isocrates, In fact, as noted, the rhetoricians did not study periods 
and cola in Hdt., and no wonder when only such definitions 
were available as Aristotle’s apeni (mrepiodov) dé déryon THY 
povoxwrov and xa@rov Séati To erepov poptoy TavTns, and 
Hermogenes’ ca@Aov dé éotuv amrnpticpéevn Sidvoca. Naturalness, 
the adding on of a clause which seems to be an afterthought, 
the stringing along “rosary” fashion what Isocrates would care- 
fully subordinate, stating simply with unaffected eloquence what 
Isocrates would adorn with studied finery, is Herodotos’ chief 
charm. Yet with all this natural simplicity and apparent lack 
of orderly consecution of colon upon colon, his sentences are 
not composed of clauses thrown together incoherently, though 
there may not be formed a rhetorical climax or an Isocratean 
period. These same conditions prevail in Lucian’s narrative. 
We cannot count cola and clauses in his sentences. He has 


1 Att. Bered. 1. 136; cf. 1.183 for a more detailed analysis. 
#1, p. 362, * Att. 1, p. 422. 
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not the Isocratean periods. He has undeniably, however, the 
“rosary ” effect, if not to the same extent as Hdt. There are 
whole passages and numberless sentences that remind us of Hdt., 
though, as is to be expected, much of the Herodotean charm is 
missing. A few sentences must suffice: 7 dé xal tyvn Svo 
wrnoiov emt métpas, TO pev TAEOpLaiov, TO Sé EXaTTOV épol 
Soxeiv, TO ev Tod Avoviccou To pxporepov, Oarepov dé ‘Hpaxnéous:" 
Tore 5é tov wotapmov Siatepdcavres, 4 SuaBatos Hv, evpopev 
aprédov yphpa Tepdotiov: TO wey yap amo THs yis, 6 oTéNEXos 
avros evepvis Kal Taxus, TO 5é avw yuvaixes Hoav, Soov éx 
TOV Nayovey aravra éyovoa TérXeva:* av pev ovtv és TO dpéap 
KaTaBh Tis, GxovEeL TAaYTMY TOY Trap Huy év TH yH NEyouEevar, 
éav Sé és TO KaTOMWTpOV aTroBNEYN, Tdcas pev TWOXELS, WavTa Se 
Gyn opa domep efectos Exdotots’ TéTE Kal Tos oiKElous eyw 
éOcacdunv Kal wadoav thy matpida, ei 5é KaKetvor éue é@par, 
oun éyw TO aadares eireiv.® The last sentence is very suggestive 
of Hdt. ézipévovtos 5é€ tod mvevpatos pépew ov Suvdpevor 
Totovde TL émrevonaapev—oO 5é THY Yyvounv atrodynvduevos Hv 
LxivOapos—oxdravres yap év TO HSaTe cmynraov péyrotov év 
TOUT@ éueivapey Huépas TpLdKovTa, Tip avaxatovTes Kal ciTOUpEVOL 
Tous iyOds ebpioxopev 5é avtods dvopUTTovtes.‘ 

Herodotos’ skill in the use of particles is reinforced by an equally 
skilful manipulation of the participle. By means of these two he 
adds variety, freshness, and simplicity to his narrative and avoids 
the monotony of cola after cola with such Isocratean regularity : 
e.g. mapa TovTtav ‘Hpaxnreldac éritpapbévres Eayov THY apyny éx 
Oeomrpomriou, éx Sovrns Te THS lapddvov yeyovores kal “‘Hpaxdéos, 
dp&avres pev él dvo Te Kat elxootr yeveds avdparv, étea Tévte TE 
kal TevTakoola, Tais Tapa TWaTpos éxdexopevos THY apYnV, wéexpt 
Kavdatrew tod Mupoov.’ “ Herodotos, . . . while he seems to be 
on the whole polymetochic, shows a remarkable variation from the 
polymetochic, 1.123, where Harpalus sends the hare to Cyrus, 
down to the oligometochic, 3. 41-3, the story of the ring of 
Polykrates.”® “It is no accident that we find in the Vera Historia 


1 Ver. Hist. 1.7 (2.75). * 1b. 1. 8 (2. 76). 

3 7b. 1. 26 (2. 91); cf. 1. 31 (2. 95). | 

‘Ib. 2 2 (2. 106); cf. 2.17 (2. 114); 2. 20 end (2. 118); 2. 41 (2. 184); and 
many others. 6 Hdt. 1. 7. 

SAmer. Jour. Phil. 9. 150. 
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of Lucian now a series of finite verbs and immediately afterwards 
a eumetochic sentence, to be followed by ametochia and then again 
by eumetochia.”! In the light of these facts we are almost forced 
to the conclusion that Lucian is an intentional imitator of Hdt. in 
narrative. Not only has he used paratactic particles as Hdt., and 
produced the “ rosary ” effect by means of participles, but he has 
cembined the two and, what is more to the point here, has changed 
from one to the other in successive sentences or even in the same 
sentence. One feels that there is an effort to tell a story as the 
model story-teller2 A few sentences from Lucian will illustrate 
this point: ypdde roivuv rept dy unre elSov unre érra0ov unre Tap 
GArov érrvdounr, ére Se unre Gros dvTov unre THY dpyny yevéo Oat 
Suvapévev. 810 Set Tods évtuyydvovtas undapas mictevewy avtois.? 
Immediately after this remarkable statement he begins his narra- 
tive: opynOels yap more aro ‘Hpaxrciwv orndrav nal adels és 
Tov éomréptoy @Kkeavoy ovpip avéum Tov TAOvY érrotovmny. Notice 
the striking difference between the two sentences and the sudden- 
ness of the transition. The second one is followed by an ametochic 
sentence coédrdinated by «ai. Again: éxeiMev Sé dpracbévtes 
avéum opodp@ tpitaio: és Tov wKeavoy amnvéxOnpev, &vOa TO 
KyTEL TepiTUYoVTEs Kal adtavdpo. KataTrobévTes Svo0 ruels povor 
Tov ddXwv atrolavovtav éow@Onuev. Odrpavtes 8 rods éraipous 
cal vaov T@ Tlocedave Setpdpevor Tovrovi Tov Biov Capev, Ndyava 
pev Kntrevovtes, ixOis Sé orrovpevoe Kat axpodpva. rorr Sé, 
@s opate, ) 0An, Kal pray Kal dutrérous eyes ToAdds, ad av 
HOLaTOs olvos yiyverac: Kal THY wHynv Sé icws eldere KaNALoTOU 
Kat \ruxpotdtouv ddatos. evvny Sé dro TaV dvAXdwY TroLovpEOa 
cal wip apOovoy Kaiopev Kal pvea 5é Onpevopev Ta eiotreTopeva 
kal Cavras ixOis aypevopev éEvovres él ta Bpayyia tod Onpiou, 
é&vOa Kat Novopueda, orrotav érriOupnowpev.* 

Under figures, only the Gorgianic demand attention here, because 
they are the ones that play an important réle in a study of the 
periodic structure of sentences. ‘These figures, though they were 
in existence at the time of Hdt., were just then being developed 


1 7b. 147. 

*V. the entire article of Prof. Gildersleeve in A. J. P. cited above, and his 
introduction to Pindar, p. cix. 

* Ver. Hist. 1. 4-5 (2. 73). *Jb. 1. 34 (2. 97-98). 
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by his contemporary, Gorgias, but their perfected development 
was not reached until Isocrates. Dr. Robertson,’ however, 
has shown that Hdt. does use such figures, though sparingly. 
In the narrative portions of the sixth book we have the — 
summary: antithesis 14; parison 4; paronomasia 19; pare- 
chesis 1; repetition 62. In my first chapter I tried to show 
that it was the ultra-Isocratean spirit that led to bombast and so 
to decay. We, therefore, naturally expect that the revival from 
this decay would present a literature with fewer Gorgianic figures. 
Such is the case. Lucian himself warns against such figures: 
Kal 6 pytap Sé ov amoOou TAY pnudTav THY TocaUTHY aTEpaVvTo- 
' Noyiay Kal dvtTiOécers xa traptowmoes Kal Teptodous Kal BapBa- 
ptopovs kal Ta GAXa Bapn tev Aoyov.? That these figures do not 
abound in Lucian is for us merely a negative argument excluding 
certain influences, and needing support from other more positive 
arguments. It would be absurd to claim that Lucian took his 
few Gorgianic figures from Herodotos’ still fewer, but their 
absence bespeaks a style of more simplicity, less periodic, more 
nearly approaching the Herodotean style, which is valuable enough 
when strengthened by positive Herodotean indications, such as 
have been given. The following passage is a fair sample of 
Lucian’s repetition and paronomasia, which may include pare- 
chesis, and ‘neither of them occurs even imperfectly more than 15 
times in the first part of Vera Historia: trovrwy 8 of pév 
urroTo£otas emi WudAAov peyddrov immavovrar.... péyeBos Se 
Tov WudrAd@v dcov SHdexa éX€paytes.* One other short passage 
may serve to illustrate his use of parison, paromoion, and homoio- 
teleuton ; and there are very few examples in his narratives as 
good as this one; zroddol pev Cates AicKOVTO, Todd) 5é Kal 
avypodvTo.* 

In his chapter, De Verborum Ubertate, Grundmann very 
properly warns against being too dogmatic in claiming Herodotean 
influence when certain peculiarities of language or construction 
found in his works exist also in most, if not all, of. the best Attic 
writers. ‘But he claims with equal propriety the right to assert 


1The Gorgianic Figures in Early Greek Prose. 
* Dial. Mort. 10 (1. 374). 3 Ver. Hist. 1. 13 (2. 80). 
41b. 1.17 (2. 84). ‘ | | 
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Arrian’s dependence on Hat. along this line, de verborum ubertate, 
whenever the writings of the two abound in identically the same 
characteristics, which others use more sparingly. He says, e. g., 
that such expressions as peyéOei péryas and wA7jOei péytoros, etc. - 
go back to Hdt. Schmid’ is authority for the statement that such 
expressions were common among writers of Lucian’s time, being 
especially frequent in Aelian. Note the following from Lucian : 
GNA Kal ToALY 7dn év TH Mecorrorapia @xice peyéeDer Te peyioTny 
Kai KarXLiorny, and olxov bé Tus dmv pweyéOer péytorov Kal KadDEL 
xcaddcorov.. Grundmann? further points out that Hdt. and Arrian 
often repeat a preceding thought and by means of pév oppose it to 
what follows. Lucian follows the same practice, but in a little © 
different way. He summarizes or confirms or reasserts in a short 
additional clause added often by 5é or some similar particle, or by 
ovTws, or without any particle. In Philopseudes‘ he sums up a 
long sentence: otws arora Sinyeiro. Again, after a marvelous 
story which reminds one of the Bible: tocodrov 7 ér@dn éSuvnOn 
Kal o oTnritns éxeivos AiBos.© In the next section, after more 
marvels: ézrel 5¢ cuvnrtcOnoay, évedvonce pev avTa 6 BaBvrAwuos, 
Ta 8é avrixa para KarexavOn arravta UT TO hvonpatt, Hpeis Se 
éJavudfouev, where the very last clause seems very natural to a 
reader of Hdt. More nearly approaching Grundmann’s illustra- 
tions is a summary in True Histories: rocavty pév cai 6 Padbwv 
érnes Twapackevy. Again: rovavtn pev 7 yopa éortiv: buds dé 
xp?) opay Srrws’ ....; and tadra péev Ta KaTa THY VnTOMaXiaD 
yevoueva,® the conclusion of the first part. Lucian makes use of 
TovovTos OF TocgovTos in such summaries more than Hdt., who 
seems to prefer oftw or ovTw 67, évGaira 6n, or the repetition 
of the verb. After a description of the terms of a peace 
between the inhabitants of the sun and the inhabitants of 
the moon, Lucian says: rovavrn péev 4 eipnvn éyévero.” In 
like manner he concludes a description of food and its prepara- 
tion: oit@ pev 5%) tpéhovrat TtovovT@.” Such conclusions with 


1 Att. 1. 312 and 418. 


* Hist. Conscrib. 31 (2. 42), De Domo 1 (3. 190). 3p. 35. 
+5 (3. 84). 511 (3. 89). 61. 16 (2. 88). 
71, 36 (2. 99). 81, 42 (2. 104). 


| Ver. Hist. 1, 21 (2. 86). 10 1b,, 1. 28 (2. 88). 
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forms of otros are not hard to find. At the end of Odysseus’ 
letter to Calypso we find: radra pév édnXov 4 émsorodn, Kal trept 
nav, Stes EevicOa@pev.' At the close of part two, the whole of 
the True Histories is summarized in six lines beginning radra pév. 
The significance of such examples is materially heightened by their 
remarkable frequency in all of Lucian’s narrative, especially True 
Histories. 

All the foregoing evidence both affirms and is strengthened by 
the fact that Lucian’s style resembles the style of Hdt. in its 
straightforward method of telling a story. There is not only 
épOorns pure, the use of the nominative which carries with it the 
use of the finite verb usually in the indieative in narrative, but 
also the use of the participle not in the genitive absolute con- 
struction nor in any oblique case, to any extent, which is the sign 
of mAaytacpos connoting mrepsBorn and ceuvorns.? The rhetori- 
cians are construed as believing that such a use of the participle is 
to be classed under wAaytacpos along with the genitive absolute, 
but it appeals to me more as a pleasing variety of dpOorns, if 
opOorns means straightforwardness. Granted, as the rhetoricians 
contend, that the participle, whatever its construction, is a oyjpa 
mepiBAnTtexoy, is one of those forms that bring about vrepsBor7, we 
still contend that both Hdt. and Luc. secure the effect of straight- 
forward narrative by the use of the participle as well as by the use 
of the finite verb, the alternation of eumetochia and ametochia in 
both authors having been previously noticed. As an example of 
opOorns in Luc.: airn pev 4 Tod Evduplovos Sivas Fv. oKxevn 
dé wdvtwv 4 avtn Kpavn pev amo TOV KUdpav peydrXor yap Tap’ 
avTots of kvapot Kal Kaptepoi: Owpaxes 5é horsdwTol mdvres 
Oéppsvou Ta yap A€rn TOV Véppwv cuppaTTrovTes TroLodYTat Owpa- 
Kas’ appnxtov & éxet yiryverar Tod Oéppov To A€tTros WomTeEp Képas* 
aomides 5¢ xal Eidn.ola ta “EXAnvixad!” Compare with this the 
beginning of the narrative in True Histories: opynOels ydp rote 
amo ‘Hparreiov ornrov nal adels és Tov éorréplov @Keavov ovpip 
avép@ Tov wrodY érrovoupny ; ‘ and again: .... mpoceveyOévtes dé 
ablth «al sppscduevor améBnyev, émicxoTodvtes Sé THY yopav 


1 1b., 2. 35 (2. 131). *Cf, A.J. P. rx, 140 ff. 
® Ver, Hist. 1. 14 (2. 81). 41,5. (2.78). 
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evpioKxopev oixoupevnv....' Allowing that the effect of the parti- 
ciple is to retard the movement somewhat in these and hundreds of 
similar passages in Luc. and Hdt. does not detract from the simplicity 
or clearness or the straightforward method of the narrative. It is 
in a sense opOorns connoting xaBaporns and adédXeca; and both 
Hdt. and Luc. abound in this general character of narrative inter- 
changed with pure dp@orns, to the exclusion of wAaytacpds, or 
dependency, or genitive absolute. Their coérdination of participles 
is in keeping with their codrdination of particles. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LuctiaN—His LanauaGe, Constructions, MATERIAL. 


This chapter might easily constitute a book in itself with three 
chapters, one each for language, constructions, and material, but 
lack of space forbids. 

Notwithstanding the fact already noted that comedy, Plato, and 
Xenophon are the principal sources of the Renascence for words, 
Schmid gives 85 words which he claims Lucian has taken from 
Herodotos and other [onic writers not including Hippocrates. 
There are besides 300 words in the Lucianic corpus which have 
been used by Hdt. in common with one or more of the standard 
writers, and more than 200 that have been used by Hdt. in com- 


mon with the poets, mostly Homer and the tragedians. Take, 


e. g., three uncommon words in Somn.?: Bdvavaos Kal yeupdvak 
Kat atroxyerpoBiwros. The first one is used by Soph., Ar., Xen., 
Plat.; the second by Hdt.,° Soph. as an adj. in a fragment, Euri- 
pides in another sense in a fragment ; the third by Hdt.‘ and Xen.‘ 
As in the case of these last two, so in many other cases of the 500 
taken from Hdt. and others in common, Hdt. should be placed 
first because the word is used by him more prominently or more 


14,10 (2. 77). *9 (1. 14). 3]. 95 and 2, 141. 
43. 42. 5 Cyr. 8. 3. 37. 
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frequently. V. Du Mesnil’ for certain unusual forms. He gives 
ovdayuobs for ovdapod? as Ionic; also ypvnodpny for jpynOny* 
as used only by the poets and Ionic writers and once by Aes- 
chines. But this department is the least fruitful for the whole 
Atticismus. 

Only a few unusual constructions will be mentioned, but enough 
to show Lucian’s great familiarity with Hdt. and the extent to 
which he was influenced by Herodotean peculiarities. Schmid * 
and Du Mesnil® call attention to the joining of an accusative with 
an article as a Herodotean peculiarity among the ancients and a 
Lucianic peculiarity among the later writers: Sates odTos 6 mpociMy 
éoTwy, 6 Kepachopos, 6 THY GUpiyya, 0 NdoLos Ex TOL oKEXOLD ; ° TODEY 
piv éreccexuxrAnOnoav ovro. } o MiOpns éxeivos o Midos 6 Tov 
kavouy Kal rnv tidpay ;" 4 BaBvurowr b€ oor éxeivn éotly 7 edtrupyos 
4 TOV péyav TepiBorov.2 Du Mesnil agrees with Matthiae 427b in 
explaining the phenomenon by the omission of éywv. In the Hero- 
dotean examples the article seems not to be expressed, though the 
éywv is to be supplied in the same way: Tovs 5é épcevas (Bods) 
Katapvcoovat Exactot év Tolot TpoacTeioict, TO Képas TO ETEpoY 7 
Kal duporepa vrepéxovta, sc, éyovtas.” 

mepi with dat. for wepi with acc. is rarely used by the ancients 
except the Ionic writers and the poets. V. Du Mesnil ®° and Lund- 
berg." The one says it is frequent i in Hdt., the other in Lucian: 
amokuALopevous él Keharsy éviots a rodrd Tpavpata NapPa- 
vovTas mrept Tpayeials Talis WéeTpass.” ) 

Merriam * says that “the third attributive position is a favorite 
with Hdt. and his admirer, Lucian, but not very common in the 


1Grammatica, Quam Lucianus in Scriptis Suis Secutus Est, Ratio cum Anti- 
quorum Atticorum Ratione Comparatur, pp. 4-6. | 


2 Hermot. 3. 1 (1.771). 8 Dial. Mer. 7. 4 (3. 298). 

41, 284, 5p. 9. 6 Bis. Acc. 9 (2. 801), ef. 4b., 19 (2. 814). 
7 Deor. Cone. 9 (3. 533). ® Char. 23 (1. 522) cf. ib. 14 (1. 509). 
°Hdt. 2. 41; cf. 2. 184, 4. 71, ete. 0p, 38. 


1 De Ratione Herodotea Praepositionibus Utendi a Scriptoribus Atticis Diversa, 
1869, p. 26. 

13 Cf. Luc. Rhet. Praee. 8 (3. 4); 75., 18 (8. 20) ; De Posie 7 (3. 194); De Hist. 
Conscr. 23 (2. 31), ete. 

18'V. note to Hdt. 6, 22. 3. 
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best Attic.” The original authority of this note’ has modified his 
statement ? after a further examination of Lucian. The only place 
in which he uses the third position with any frequency at all is, 
as we would expect, the narrative passage, True Histories. Here 
there are a dozen examples and about the same number of the 
second position, the first largely predominating every where. 

Schmid calls attention to Lucian’s not infrequent practice of 
throwing back the accent of dissyllabic prepositions, especially 
mepi. Of the ancient prose writers only Hdt. and Plato follow 
this practice to any extent. It cannot be claimed that Lucian 
followed either of these or the poets, but two facts are interesting, 
that when he calls up Hdt.‘ and makes him talk Ionic, there is an 
anastrophic zrépz, and that in the Syrian Goddess, which I have 
tried to establish in another place* as a Lucianic composition, zrépe 
is found no less than 15 times. 

Sommerbrodt* remarks that ws for date is to be found in Hdt. 
and the Attic poets. It is frequently found in Lucian. 

Lucian takes another liberty with Attic prose, the use of ovdé for 
xat ov, for which his only authority could be Hdt. or the poets : 
cal vov ov Tov KiOap@dorv .... dvaraBav éEevnEw és Taivapoy.... 
ovde Trepietdes KaK@s Ud TOV vavT@Y atrodNUpevov.’ The Syrian 
Goddess has several examples of this also. 

It is possible that at times Lucian tried to cover up his tracks, 
so to speak, and was intentionally at variance with the writers of 
whom he was fond. In Somn.,® where the Teubner text reads as, 
Sommerbrodt changes to eés on the strength of similar passages in 
Hadt.,® where in each case eis is used with persons, as here, for the 
more usual pos or ws, and also as here after the same word, 
avTOMONELD. 


1'V. note to Prof. Gildersleeve’s edition of Justin Martyr, 1, C. 6. 7. 

* Amer. Jour. Phil. 6. 262. 

31, 234. “De Domo 20 (3. 202). 

5 Studies in Honor of B. L. Gildersleeve. 

* 'V. note on Luc. Char. 23 (1.521): ds - - uh vewAnfjoa. 

™Dial. Mar. 8. 1 (1. 308), cf. Rhet. Praec. 16 (8. 17); Dial. Meretr. 7. 3 
(3. 297); Gall. 14 (2. 724); Prom. 1 (1. 23); ete. 

8 12 (1. 18). 

*3. 154, 156, 160. 
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Du Mesnil’ has called attention to the expression én zrov Xéyor 
in Lucian. This pleonasm is frequent in Hdt.’ 

The expression ov dpovrtis “Iarmoxdeidn used by Hdt.* passed 
into a proverb and is used by Lucian. 

Lucian warns his readers at the opening of the True Histories 
that not a word he is to utter has any truth in it, so that he can 
be free from that deception and untruthfulness exemplified in 
previous story-tellers who expected people to believe their every 
word. But he seems to forget this as he becomes interested in the 
story and makes a number of statements that sound familiar to 
readers of Hdt.; e. g., rather than make a plain statement, he 
writes: éNéyovto 5é Kai amo tav brép THv Karmasdoxiav acrépwv 
Hew .... TOUTOUS éyw ovK EOeacdunv.* And in the same section : 
TepdoTia yap Kal amiora Tepi avTav édéyovto. Again: To wévToe 
TAHV0s avrav ovK avéyparra, un To Kal Amrvctov So£n, TocovTov Hv.® 

Many interesting verbal correspondences and other points of 
interest might be cited, but no further mention of such will be 
made except in connection with the treatment of subject matter. 
Lucian and the Renascence in general had a great deal of what we call 
the classic literature, how much, we cannot tell, from which to draw, 
so that we must not always trace to Hdt. as a source what is com- 
mon property. We can, of course, use here what is peculiar to 
Hadt., especially when other similarities exist. In fact, in view of 
the preceding arguments, that Herodotos’ influence upon Lucian 
in the sphere of story-telling is especially marked, we have more 
right to claim Hdt. as the original source even of many stories 
found elsewhere. Many of the references given are only sugges- 
tions of comparisons, while those given more in detail furnish 
stronger evidence. The same may be said of Dio Chr. to whom 
parallel references are given. I have followed the order of Hdt., 
and from this point put all references in the text. 

Io. V. Hdt. 1. 1,1. 5,2. 4. Cf. Luc., Deor. Dial. 3 (1. 207); 
Mar. Dial. 7 (1. 305-307) ; Salt. 43 (2. 293). Cf. Dio (Teubner 
text) vol. 1, p. 100, 1. 8 (Oration 11. 40). 


1 p. 58, note on Luc. Dem. Enc. 15 (3. 502). 

271.118; 3. 156; 5. 36, 49. V. Stein to the first passage. 

*6.129; cf. Luc. Herc. 8 (3. 86); [Philopatr.] 29 (3. 618); Apolog. 15 (1, 724). 
Each of the last two ends a work. ‘Ver. Hist. 1. 13 (2. 80). 

®7b., 1.18 (2. 84); cf. ib., 1. 25 (2. 90) and Philops. 16 (3. 44). 
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Europa. V. Hdt. 1.2. Cf. Luc., Mar. Dial. 15 (1. 325-327) ; 
D. D. 8. 4 (8. 453). It is interesting to note the exact correspond- 
ence of the account in the D. D. S. with that of Lucian, even 
though it is a little abbreviated. 

Croesus. Lucian has drawn largely upon Hat. for all he has to 
say about Croesus; in fact, the correspondence is too evident to 
admit of discussion. Hdt’s. account of Croesus is given, for the 
most part, in the first book, chapters 7-94. Chs, 8-12 tell how 
his house came into power. Cf. Luc. [Asin.] 28 (2. 597). Cf. 
Dio 2. 214. 18 (Or. 64.27). General references to Croesus’ great 
wealth are: Luc., Tim. 23 (1. 137); Navig. 26 (3. 265); Mort. 
Dial. 2. 2 (1. 337). The famous dialogue between Croesus and 
Solon, Hdt. 1. 30-33, has a very close parallel in Luc., Char. 
9 ff. (1. 501 ff). To Charon Hermes points out Croesus in his 
palace at Sardis talking with Solon the Athenian. In general, 
there is very little difference between the two accounts. Hdt. 
makes Tellos the first in happiness, while the story about Cleobis 
and Biton is second. Lucian reverses the order, but assigns the 
same reasons in each case as Hdt. 


Lucian. 

@ tive AOnvaie, eldes yap 
pou Tov mAOUTOY Kat TOUS On- 
aaupovs Kat bcos donwos xpucos 
dorw piv Kal thy addy 
qoAuTéeXeLav, el7ré pol, Tiva 
HY7 TOV atravtwv avOpaTrev 
evdatpovéeoratoy elvat. 


TérXos 6 "AOnvaios bs ev TE 
éBiw xa améBavey vrep THs 
TaTploos. 


Herodotos. 


xeXevoavTos Kpoicov Tov 2o- 
Nwva OepatrovTes TWEeptHyov KaTA 
tous Onaaupovs, Kal émideix- 
vucay TdvtTa éovTa peyara TE 
cat 6XBia ..... elpeto o Kpoiaos 
rabe: Feive "AOnvaie .... viv 
av twepos érrelpecOai pou érrpnr- 
Oe, ef tua dn wavrwv eldes 
oASi@rarov. 

@ Bactned, TéerXOv’ A Onvaiov. 
TéerAA@ .... TOD Biou ed Hxovtt, 
@> TA Tap Hiv, TENEUTH TOD 
Blov Aapmpordrn émeyéevero: 
yevoueyns yap 'AOnvaiowt pa- 
XNS pos TOUS doTUyELTOVAS EV 
’"EXrevoivi, BonOnoas Kat Tpo- 
THY Towjcas TAY TrodEepioy 
awréQave xadXLoTAa. 
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o Sevtepos Sé ris Av etn; 


éyo 5¢ ov olda KrXéoBw Kal 
Bitwva jnyobpat evdatpoverra- 
Tous yevérOar, Tovs THs Lepetas 

a a» f 
qaidas Ths Apyabev. 

gnoty ovtos Tovs dua mpe@nv 
amo0avévtas, érel THY pnTtépa 
e 4 > A 
wroduvres eiinucay él THs 
amnuns aypt impos TO lepov. 

éyo 5€, @ xadbappa, ov cot 
Sox@ evdaipwv elvas ; 

ovderra olda, ® Kpoice, hv pn) 
mpos TO TéXOS adixn TOD Biov- 


émreipwra, Tiva SevTepov pet 
éxeivov tdot ; 

KyroBiv re xat Bitwva. tov- 
Total yap éodot yevos’ Apyeiotct. 


&&ee mavrws thy pnrépa 
avuTay Cevyei xoutcOjvar és TO 
ipov .... UTroduvTEs avTol wd 
thy CevyAnv elXKov THY dakar, 
emt ths audéns 5€ oft wyéeTO 
1) NTN. 

@ Eeive’ AOnvaie, 7 5é jwetépn 
evdatpovin ovTw Tor aTréppiTTTat 


9 \ / 4 SQv\ 9 , 
és TO UNdev, WATE OVSE (SLwTEWY 
bd A“ 2 gs e U P 4 
avdpav akious hpéas érroineas. 
bd a / \ / wv 4 
éxeivo 5é, TO elped pe, ov K@ 
ae ym Neyo, mply dv TeXevTH- 
CaVTA KAXOS TOV aiava TUOw- 


Lucian next follows Hdt. in giving the history of Croesus’ 
children. With Hdt. 1. 134 and 1. 43 cf. Luc., Jup. Conf. 12 
(2. 635-6). Both make mention of the two sons of Croesus, one of 
them xados according to both. V. Hdt. 1. 34; Luc. Pro Imag. 
20 (2. 500); Gall. 25 (2. 741). 

Again, we have strikingly similar accounts of the answers given 
to Croesus when in his jealousy and alarm at the success of the 
Persian power he sent messengers to various oracles. With Hdt. 
1. 47, and 1. 48 cf. Luc., Jup. Conf. 14 (2. 637); Jup. Trag. 30 
(2. 676). Also Hdt. 1. 43 with Luc., Jup. Conf. 14 (2. 637). 

Among many other gifts sent to win the favor of the Delphian 
oracle mentioned by Hdt., 1. 50-51, was a large amount of gold 
which was made into half-plinths or bricks, jyurdvAivOca. Here, 
then, is where Lucian gets sections 11-12 of his Charon. Cf. Jup. 
Trag. 30 (2. 676.) 

Again, Hdt., 1. 75, and Luc., [Hipp.] 2 (8. 68), give similarly 
the plan by which Thales the Milesian enabled Croesus to lead his 
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army across the river Halys. Cf. Luc. Jup. Conf. 14 (2. 637) and 
Jup. Trag. 20 (2. 664), 43 (2. 691). 

Once more, the story comes from Hdt. about the battle with 
Cyrus, the defeat and capture of Croesus, the penalty adjudged 
‘him, and his marvelous escape by calling upon Solon and later 
upon Apollo. V. Hdt. 1. 86; cf. Luc, Char. 13 (1. 508): 
pepynoeras & otv pixpov Satepov Tod LYorwvos, Stav avtov Sey 
Grovta ért rHv rupav bd Tov Kipou avaxOqvar ... . cf. Gall. 
23 (2. 737). 

The only reference of importance from Dio is 1. 164. 25 (Or. 
10. 26), where he is in full agreement with Hdt. in summarizing 
the history of Croesus in connection with the Persians. 

Cyrus. His history begins Hdt. 1.107. Cf. especially 1. 122: 
KaTéBanrov dati as éxxelpevov Kopoy KUOV eFeOperpe with Luc. 
Sacr. 5 (1. 5380): 6 Ilépons Kipos 6 mportepov tro tis Kuvds. 
With Hdt. 1. 123-130, relating especially to Astyages, cf. Dio 
1. 265. 21 (Or. 15.22); 1. 312. 16. (Or. 25. 5); 2. 292. 18 (Or. 
80. 12). Cyrus’ connection with Babylon is given, Hdt. 1. 178- 
200. Cf. 1. 103, 106; 2. 150 for mention of Nineveh ; cf. Luc., 
Char. 13 (1. 521-2) and Dio 1. 73. 27 (Or. 4. 53). Hdt. 1. 214 
gives an account of Cyrus’ death, how he was defeated by the 
Massagetai, how Tomyris, the ruler of the Massagetai, filled a 
skin with human blood and put Cyrus’ head in it: doxdv dé 
TrAncaca aipatos avOpwrrnlov Topmupts edifnro év rotor reOvedou 
tav Tlepcéwv tov Kipouv véxvy, ws Sé edpe, evarrnxe avTod Thy 
xeharnv és tov aoxov. Cf. Luc., [Macr.] 14 (3. 217) and especially 
Char. 13 (1. 508): Kpotcov pév addr@var tro Kupov, Kipov &é 
avtov tr’ éxewnot ths Macaayéribos arrobavely. . . . Topupis 
&xelvn éoti, cal THY Keharny ye atroTrepovaa Tov Kupov aitn és 
aoxov éuBarel wrAnpn alpatos. Cf. Ver. Hist. 2. 17 (2. 114). 

Libyan History. V. Hdt. 2. 32-150; 4. 43, 168-186, 191-2. 
Cf. Lucian’s Dipsas entire, noting the word dipsas in connection 
with Herodotos’ facts. Cf. Dio 1. 90.13 (Or. 5. 1 ff.); 2. 130. 
14 (Or. 47. 4). 

Heracles, Alomene, Amphitryon. v. Hdt. 2. 48. Cf. Lue. 
[Charid.] 6 (8. 621); Dial. Deor. 10 (1. 229-30). 

Paris, Helen. V. Hat. 2. 112 ff. Dio 1. 178. 14 (Or. 11. 41) 
gives the same account, but repudiates the tradition of Hdt. and 
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discusses the whole myth very extensively in Or. 11. V. Hague, 
Quaestiones Dioneae, 1887, p. 47. 

Cambyses has been treated quite fully by Hdt., bk. 3, in con- 
nection with Egyptian history. Cf. Luc. Char. 13 (1. 509). Cf. 
Dio 1. 312. 21 (Or. 25. 5); 2. 251. 15 (Or. 73. 2). Note in par- 
ticular the account of the dishonor done the dead body of Amasis 
by Cambyses, Hdt. 3. 16 and Dio 2. 305. 32 (Corinthiaca 37). 
On Egyptian worship in general, v. Hdt. 3. 27-29; 2. 42; espe- 
cially 4. 181. Cf. Luc. Deor. Concil. 10 and 11 (3. 533-4); 
Sacr. 15 (1. 539). Cf. [Astrol.] 7-8 (2. 363-4). 

India. V. Hdt. 3. 94-105. Cf. Luc. [Asin.] 53 (2. 621); 
[Amor.] 41 (2. 442); Gall. 16 (2. 726). 

Arabia. V. Hdt. 3. 107-113. Cf. Luc. Ver. Hist. 2. 5 (2. 
107); D. D. 8. 30 (3. 477). 

Polycrates, Maeander, Oroetes. V. Hdt. 3. 120-125. Cf. 3. 39. 
Cf. Luc., Char. 14 (1. 510); Necyom. 16 (1. 478-9); Navig. 26 
(8. 265); Salt. 54 (2. 298). Cf. Dio 1. 276. 27 (Or. 17. 15). 

Zopyrus. Hdt. gives very fully, 3. 153-60, the story about 
Zopyrus at the siege of Babylon. He hacked himself up terribly 
and, presenting himself to the Babylonians, complained that he 
had been maltreated by Darius, and offered to serve the Baby- 
lonians against the Persians. He was received and rapidly rose in 
favor by reason of his prowess, and by a number of times killing 
or capturing bands of Persians intentionally put into his hands by 
Darius according to previous agreement. Finally, at the proper 
time, he turned over the city to Darius. Hdt. adds, 3. 160: aroAAd- 
xis 5¢ Aapeiov réyeras yvopunv tyvde atrodéEacba1, ws BovrotTO 
av Zeérvpov eiva avabéa Ths aevxeins wadrXov 7 BaBurA@vas ot 
elxoot Wpos TH éovacn mpooyevéoOa. Cf. Luc., Jup. Trag. 53 (2. 
701): adra, & ‘Epph, ro tod Aapeiov rdvu Karas éyov éotiv, 6 
elirev él Tov Zwmvpouv' wate Kal avros éBouNopunv av Eva TovodTov 
éyewv olov rov Adww Evppayov 4 pvpias pot BaBvAdvas vr- 
dpyew. Cf. D. D.S. 25 (3. 471), where the appeal made to Com- 
babus seems very similar to that of Darius to Zopyrus, Hdt. 3. 
155. Also the honors heaped upon Zopyrus remind us of the 
honors here given Combabus. Note, too, that Combabus is granted 
permission to go to the king unannounced, which has a decided 
parallel in Hdt. 3. 84, 118. 
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Aristeas. V. Hdt. 4.14,15. Cf. Dio 2. 306. 25 (Corinthiaca 37). 

Scythians. Cf. Hdt. 4. 26 and Luc., Deor. Dial. 16. 1 (1. 
243-4). Cf. Hdt. 4. 62 and Luc., Jup. Trag. 42 (2. 690); Sacr. 
13 (1. 587), ete. Cf. Hdt. 4. 70 and Luc., Tox. (?) 36-8 (2. 
544-6). Cf. Hdt. 4. 85 and Luc., [Ner.] 2 (3. 637). Cf. Dio 1. 
312, 24 (Or. 25. 5); 1. 72. 8 (Or. 4. 45). Cf. Hdt. 4. 94-5 and 
Luc., Deor. Concil. 9 (3. 533); Ver. Hist. 2.17 (2.114). Cf. Hdt. 
4.107 and Dio 2. 50. 15 (Or. 36. 7). 

The Toxaris, which Guttentag says does not belong to Lucian 
because it is too carefully imitative of him, furnishes many paral- 
lels to Hdt. So his Anacharsis may be connected with Hdt. 4, 
46, 76, 77. 

Clisthenes of Sicyon. V. Hdt. 5. 67 and cf. 6,126. Cf. Dio 1. 
46, 21 (Or. 3. 41); 1. 180. 3 (Or. 11. 47). 

Pan (Datis and Artaphernes). Cf. Hdt. 6, 94 and Luc., Bis 
Acc. 9 (2. 801). Cf. Hdt. 6.105 and Luc., Bis Acc. 9 (2. 801) ; 
Dial. Deor. 22. 3 (1. 271-2). With these passages ef. Hdt. 2. 46, 
145 and Luc., Philops. 3 (3. 32). Cf. Dio 1. 211.10 (Or. 11. 
148). This is a very interesting study. 

Alemaeon. V. Chap. III under Dio Chr. 

Cimon. V. Hdt. 6,136. Cf. Dio 2. 252, 29 (Or. 73. 6). 

Xerxes. His history is given by Hdt. in books 7 and 8. Cf. 
Luc., Dem. Enc. 32 (3. 514); Rhet. Praec. 18 (3. 20) ; Dial. Mort. 
20. 2 (1. 412). Cf. Dio 1. 72. 7 (Or. 4. 45); 1. 211. 15 (Or. 11. 
148); 1. 247. 30 (Or. 13. 23); ete. 

Nisaean Horses. V. Hdt. 7.40. Cf. Luc., Hist. 39 (2. 52). 
Cf. Dio 2. 61. 15 (Or. 36. 41). 

Themistocles. V.Hdt. 7. 141-2. Cf. Luc., Jup. Trag. 31 (2. 
678). Cf. Dio 2. 252. 22 (Or. 73. 5). 

Boreas and Orithya. V. Hdt. 7.189. Cf. Luc., Salt. 40 (2. 
292); Philops. 3 (3. 32). 

Leonidas. V. Hat. 7. 204. Cf. Luc., Rhet. Praec. 18 (3. 20). 
Cf. Dio 1. 211. 15 (Or. 11. 148); 2. 283. 30 (Or. 78. 40). 

Salamis. V. Hdt. 7. 228; 8. 5, 59, 61, 94, ete. Cf. Luc., Rhet. 
Praec. 18 (3. 20). Cf. Dio 1. 210. 15 (Or. 11. 145); 2. 298. 11 
(Or. Corin.) ; 2. 295. 4 (Or. Corin.). 

The story of Periander and Arion, Hdt. 1. 23-4, has been held 
in reserve for a little more careful inspection. The accounts of 





